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WILLIAM STEPHENS 
NATALIE Bocock 


William Stephens was born January 28th, 1671 
S.) Bowcombe Manor, Isle Wight, and died his 
country place, Bewlie, near Savannah, Georgia, August, 
1753. 

Born during the reign Charles II, period when 
“England was never more merry and never less moral 
than under its Merry Monarch”; his boyhood spent 
part the Empire strictly Parliamentarian and in- 
tolerant, grew with profound respect for law 
and order, and ardent Anglican. England, after 
the Restoration, presents vivid picture marked 
contrasts between the austere scheme life the 
Puritans and the unrestrained pleasures the court 
under the later Stuarts. 

William Stephens was the son Sir William 
Stephens, Baronet, and his wife Elizabeth. The 
Stephens family was Cornish origin and can 
traced with certainty 1588 when Audrey Stephens, 
the great great grandmother William Stephens, pur- 
chased manor Southhampton. The family for 
sometime before had been possessed lands and 
wealth the neighborhood this manor. the year 
1633 Richard, the grandson Audrey Stephens, in- 
herited lands the Isle Wight from his mother-in- 
law, giving the Stephens family footing the island. 
There members the family held positions trust, 
acquired lands and wealth, and attained eminence. 
Richard’s younger brother William, gradually acquired 
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much land there, Bowcombe Manor being bought 
him for 8000 pounds. His son William succeeded the 
estate and was knighted Charles 1684 and 
was soon after made Lieutenant-governor the Isle 
Wight, lucrative position short duration. 
had three children, the eldest William, the subject 
this sketch, the second Richard, who became 
physician, the youngest daughter. 

Stephens’ childhood was spent Bowcombe Manor. 
His disposition was amiable and was held esteem 
people “of fashion for his manly sense and carriage 
and with the lower sort people for his affability and 
good His popularity with all classes was 
shown when old family servant, housekeeper, left 
him butter-tub full money her death. 

Splendid educational advantages were given young 
Stephens his parents. The rudiments education 
were got Winchester, where went commoner 
and where specialized the classics, fencing, and 
riding, abhorring all things unmanly. School life was 
pleasant him, formed many good habits such 
keeping accurate accounts his receipts and disburse- 
ments, and made life-long acquaintances there. 
From Winchester went King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where was graduated with degree 
1684, receiving his four years later. 
studied law the Middle Temple, London, but was 
never called the bar, and entered public affairs 
spite the fact that had been admonished his 
father “never have anything with the public 
could avoid with honor.” 

While visiting the home friend his twenty- 
fifth year, Stephens met very beautiful and attractive 
young woman, Mary, second daughter Sir Richard 
Newdigate, Baronet, Harefield and Arbury, 
ancient family the county Surrey. She was at- 


Thomas Stephens, The Castle-Builders, the History Stephens 
the Isle Wight, lately deceased (London, 1759), 
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tracted him account his gracefulness person 
and his witty conversation. Sir Richard objected 
the marriage his daughter Stephens account 
the meagerness his patrimony, but this objection 
was overcome and the young people were married 
1696, his bride bringing both fortune and honor the 
family into which she married. Later Stephens became 
great favorite his father-in-law, who, when 
died 1709, left Stephens executor his will. Seven 
sons and two daughters were born the Stephenses. 

Without either soliciting buying vote, common 
practice those days, Stephens was elected the 
member Parliament 1697 from Newport, the Isle 
Wight having only one member. During the twenty- 
five years held membership, conducted himself 
with “steadiness and truth,” always giving satisfaction 
though making great name for 

the same time held several offices the Island 
and was highly esteemed his became 
officer the Island militia and before 1706 rose 
the rank Colonel. was also Justice the Peace. 
His offices required much his time and energy 
that was called literally the public servant the 
country, but the positions were not lucrative and profit- 
him little. His estate was costly run, his house- 
hold expensive, and large family children were all 
great drain his resources. 

1712 was appointed commissioner the 
victualling Lavish expenditure made Stephens 
unpopular, and soon after the death Queen Anne 
was dismissed from office. had not been quali- 
fied for the office, being ignorant the perquisites 
and trade, had had trouble with the accounts, disliked 
the work and had been forced move away from 
his estate into town, which had not decreased his ex- 


James Ross McCain, Georgia Proprietary Province (Boston, 1917), 167. 
George White, Historical Collections Georgia (New York, 1854), 180. 
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penses. For the first time some opposition was felt 
his re-election Parliament.‘ 

The accession the House Hanover the throne 
caused much tumult between two violent parties, and 
Stephens strongly “advocated with those, who seemed 
bid fairest for preserving the During 
his membership Parliament met James Edward 
Oglethorpe and became interested his plans for 
settling Georgia. After the death George 1727, 
Stephens became involved altercation between 
two families, the feeling against him becoming in- 
tense that was defeated for Parliament. Having 
spent the last his estate, unseated, and without 
means repairing his fortune, sought refuge from 
his creditors. The estate was sold, his wife allowed 
twenty pounds per annum for life and some the 
younger children were provided for. For some months 
Stephens stayed with friend Longworth Ox- 
fordshire great sense shame. His friends tried 
get him something do, and finally through the 
efforts Col. Horsey, governor the Court Di- 
rectors the York Building Company, obtained for 
him position Scotland with that Company. 

the dead winter 1729, leaving his family 
southern England, embarked small coaster 
for the north, accept position paying him two 
hundred pounds year. March arrived Find- 
horn, where applied himself the timber trade 
which his company was interested. Some friends 
the Isle Wight asked Stephens run for Par- 
liament again 1732, but declined, sticking his 
post. The finances the company were dreadful 
condition and much their property was seized 
creditors. With justness and fairness Stephens tried 
rectify conditions and was approved and promoted 
the home office. However the Company was losing 


Thomas Stephens, The Castle Builders, 54. 
5. Ibid., 41. 
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much money that three years later, January, 
1735, had quit Scotland, leaving the Company’s 
affairs confusion, and arriving London April. 

Having lost nearly four hundred pounds due for 
salary, penniless, and forlorn, went for refuge 
Penrith, Cumberland. There Mr. also suf- 
ferer the York Company, made Stephens offer 
survey barony land ten thousand acres 
South Carolina. hopes retrieving his fortune 
sailed 1736 for Charleston where was courteous- 
received. Crossing the Savannah River into Geor- 
gia, met General Oglethorpe and they returned 
England the same ship. 

Col. Horsey for the third time befriending Stephens, 
recommended him Oglethorpe Secretary for 
the Colony Georgia. The Trustee for the youngest 
the English colonies, having failed, during the four 
years its existence, hear regularly from their 
employees, decided send someone from England 
whose sole duty would receive and deliver their 
instructions and transmit reports them. William 
Stephens was offered the new position for term 
six years longer, and with meager salary fifty 
pounds per annum. 

August, 1737, taking his son Thomas with him, 
and leaving behind his wife, family and all that 
loved, set out for new life the young 
Georgia. This was adventure those days for 
anyone, but for man sixty-six, brought the 
luxury well-to-do British family turn his face 
from home this new land fraught with perils and 
disappointments, was courageous undertaking. 

recrossed the Atlantic the “Mary Anne,” ar- 
rived Charleston October 20th, hired 
schooner and landed Savannah, his new home, 
November Ist, 1737. 


Subsequently governor South Carolina. 
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this new officer were given voluminous and de- 
tailed instructions issued the Trustees, both public 
and confidential directions—more detailed even than 
those General Oglethorpe. There were many duties 
incumbent the holder this office such report- 
ing quarterly military affairs, civil concerns, in- 
dustry the people, schools, religions, and general 
matters. Also report confidentially the Trustees 
all matters interest, and give information con- 
cerning every phase colonial activity. The Secre- 
tary was adviser and observer, and might 
considered officious meddler spy, but with 
mere shadow authority.’ 

arriving Savannah Stephens was met Mr. 
Causton, first magistrate, who escorted him the 
house provided for the new Secretary. With the 
house was supplied ten servants, five acre plot 
ground, farm tools, equipment, and provisions for 
year. With energy and enthusiasm set about sur- 
veying and working his five acres, making friends 
with the inhabitants Savannah, and assuring them 
the interest the Trustees their welfare. 

Society Georgia was crude, discord and jealousy 
were rife, the founder and benefactor, Oglethorpe, was 
visit England, and the whole town Savannah 
was split factions. Callers poured upon Stephens 
and his time was taken listening their quarrels. 
Two days after arriving the town made favor- 
able impression the people proposing case 
postponed which was being carried “with much 
party Both sides were much pleased and 
felt that was not hasty his judgment, was im- 
partial and just. 

Drinking chocolate, coffee, and tea having become 
popular trade with the East and Spanish America 


7. McCain, Georgia as a Proprietary Province, 148-152, passim. 
8. ‘“Stephens’ Journal 1737-1740,” in The Colonial Records of the State of 
Georgia, IV, 12. 
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increased, there sprung England and her colonies 
numbers coffee houses, customary meeting places 
where current events were talked over and opinions 
expressed. Rum being prohibited the colony 
Georgia these coffee houses were the main “Publick 
Houses” Savannah. Stephens often went here 
the evenings keep himself informed about people 
and conditions and learned much their social quar- 
rels. 

young minister, John Wesley, who had come over 
from England with his brother Charles, fired with zeal 
convert the Indians, had become source gossip 
and discord Savannah and the whole town was di- 
vided into factions, due unfortunate love affair 
and quarrel between Wesley and Miss Sophie Hopkins, 
niece the storekeeper, Mr. Causton. Many com- 
plaints against Wesley were poured into the ears 
Stephens, who was opposed Wesley religion and 
commented his doings and preachings with severity.® 

The arrival Mr. Whitefield May was cause 
rejoicing many who listened raptly his eloquent 
sermons. But after several weeks his “terrible doc- 
the staunch Anglicans became displeased and 
wanted regular divine the Church England.” 
Stephens complained that the use surplice and cas- 
sock and all such “innocent decencies” had been cast 
aside and that the orthodox clergy had been vilely 
and was delighted the removal 
Whitefield and his family the orphanage, Bethesda. 

During this dark period when the young colony was 
being torn with contentions, the Trustees sent the 
Reverend William Norris Georgia. Stephens attend- 
his first sermon which said was good practical 
discourse such every good man might improve 
and was surprised find many did not like it. was 


9. White, Historical Collections of Geo 

10. “Stephens’ Journal 1737-1740,” The Records the State 
Georgia, IV, 53. 
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hoped that his ministrations might prove blessing, but 
soon misunderstandings grew between him and 
Oglethorpe, Habersham and other prominent men who 
openly criticized him. However Stephens became 
warm admirer Mr. Norris and was almost the only 
friend had among influential 

December, 1737, Stephens was joined another 
his sons, but the visit afforded him much anxiety and 
perplexity and was relieved year and half later 
when the unruly child returned England. 

One the duties the Secretary was report 
the Trustees conditions all the settlements 
Georgia, especially was this important while Ogle- 
thorpe was his second visit England, Stephens 
set out scout boat south veiw them. visited 
Frederica which “he gives rather stupid ac- 
and where says only slight improvements 
had been made clearing land. From Frederica the 
boat stopped Fort St. Simons, Island, and Fort 
St. Andrews Cumberland and returned Savannah 
way Darien. Later Stephens visited new Ebenezer 
well the old site the Salzburgers and gave 
view the abandoned 

grant land embracing five hundred acres the 
mouth the Vernon River about twelve miles from 
Savannah was confirmed Oglethorpe Colonel 
Stephens, who immediately set about having cleared 
and cultivated. South the farm was the five hundred 
acre plot granted Habersham and Whitefield for their 
orphanage; another side one belonging Mr. Pat- 
rick Houstoun; nearby was the Isle Hope where 
Noble Jones had his fine estate. 

picking out suitable name for his plantation and 
future home, Stephens recalled the manor the Duke 
Montague the New Forest back his homeland, 


12. McCain, Georgia Proprietary Province, 320. 


18. Jones, Jr., The History Georgia (Boston, 1888), 252. 
211. 
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situated the skirts the forest and fine arm 
the sea that resembled this new location, which 
named after the English estate, Beauben, now vulgarly 
called Bewlie later became the debarkation 
place Count d’Estaing September, 1779 when 
landed America help the patriots attempted 
recapture Savannah, and was made memorable dur- 
ing the Civil War the erection batteries for the 
defense the water approaches the city. 

Horticulture was always agreeable amusement 
Stephens, who diligently set his servants work plant- 
ing, building huts and preparing permanent home. 
spite his years, Stephens rode horse-back great 
deal, constantly making the twelve mile trip the 
mouth the Vernon River and return, taking long 
walks and from his five acre plot, three miles out 
Savannah, and working hard himself gardening. 
His health was good though suffered occasionally 
from minor ailments, and was affected greatly the 
extremes weather and the oppressive heat the 
south. 

the fall 1738 General Oglethorpe returned 
from England amid much rejoicing. There was much 
disorder and defiance the colony and Oglethorpe 
spent great deal time daily conferences with the 
other officials. Many complaints were made Ogle- 
thorpe the conduct Mr. Thomas Causton, first 
magistrate the town and keeper the public store, 
who was accused expending larger sums money 
than were authorized the Trustees, and assum- 
ing powers not delegated him. These changes were 
carefully investigated Oglethorpe and Causton was 
dismissed. The office thus vacant was filled the ap- 
pointment Col. Stephens keeper the public 
stores and Mr. Henry Parker Bailiff. 


15. Journal the Proceedings Georgia, 166, 318-19. 
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Since the founding Georgia colony, there had 
been much dissatisfaction over the unsatisfactory 
tenure land, and over the desire for slaves, particu- 
larly among the people and around Savannah. 
Stephens was opposed free ownership land and 
and writing the Trustees explained 
them that most the people who left Georgia this 
account were undersirable, and that only the shiftless 
and lazy wanted negroes. This was not altogether true, 
many good men Mr. Whitefield, Mr. Habersham 
and others were anxious for slave labor and many 
colonists went far say bringing the negro from 
Africa and teaching him, would beneficial these 
already benighted creatures. But whether was op- 
posed salvery not Stephens complained often 
his own poor servants and said his lands would 
ruin couldn’t find means procure other hands 
lieu the servants had. After year Georgia 
Stephens began referring his letters the Trustees, 
the dissatisfaction over the land system and pro- 
hibition and 1738 formal complaints 
were made petitioners the Trustees. 

1741 Col. Stephens’s son Thomas, who had resided 
Georgia about four years, was selected 
London secure redress grievances. presented 
petition the King and one also Parliament saying 
the Trustees had mismanaged the colonies and had not 
listened the petitions the people. investigation 
was ordered and Parliament fully justified the Trustees. 
They removed the prohibition rum the colony, but 
not slaves, and reprimanded Thomas Stephens. His 
conduct was very displeasing his father who thought 
the Trustees would blame him, but the Trustees were 
shown the necessity relaxing some their laws. 
They ordered inquiry made among the people 
Georgia certify their opinion concerning the intro- 


16. R. P. Brooks, History of Georgia (New York, 1918), 68. 
63. 
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duction negroes the colony. This was the first 
time the people the colony Geoergia had appoint- 
agent represent them before the British 
government, but was several years before the un- 
popular laws were revoked. 

The winter 1738-39 was one much sickness, little 
food, much cold and suffering and threats invasion 
the Spanish and rumors Indian uprisings were 
ever bringing terror the inhabitants the buffer 
state. 

October, 1739 the venerable and beloved Indian 
chief, Tomochichi, died. His friendship and loyalty 
the English had been tremedous help the establish- 
ment Georgia. splendid funeral was accorded him 
Savannah, “the corpse was carried Percival 
Square. The pall was supported the General, Col. 
Stephens, Col. Montaigut, Mr. Carteret, Mr. Lemon and 
Mr. Maxwell. was followed the Indians and 
magistrates and people the and was 
buried with much pomp while seven minute guns and 
three volleys were fired over his grave. 

November 10th, 1740, William Stephens’s sig- 
nature was affixed to, State the Province Georgia 
Attested upon Oath the Court Savannah, November 
10th, 1740, which was sent.to England few days later. 
was written the suggestion the Trustees 
vindicate them from aspersions some had thrown 
them, and showed the superior advantages Georgia 
and her resources. storm protest this report 
rose Georgia, some wanted prepare counter re- 
ports wherein the state the colony would shown 
another light. Many malcontents said that the 
tract Stephens misrepresented conditions and declared 
against negroes. Stephens tried not enter contro- 
versies but tried gather together all information 
possible, and refrain from asking anyone join his 


18. Jones, History Georgia, 
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side the factions that developed. Patrick Tailfer be- 
came chief club Savannah which drew 
davits against heads the colony and became 
notorious that was driven out Georgia and fled 
South Carolina. Much malice was felt toward 
Stephens, who was warned walk with safety, but 
was way conscious having done anyone 
injustice and offered nothing vindicate himself. 
wrote fully and clearly the Trustees, hoping 
exculpate himself. 

England’s declaration war Spain was read 
the General’s order Savannah May, 1740. Enlist- 
ment began and preparations were made for in- 
vasion Florida Georgia and South Carolina troops 
under the command General Oglethorpe. 

The Trustees finding too hard get correct 
ports the state the colony, decided divide 
Georgia into two provinces, the County Savannah 
and the County Frederica, each with President 
and council. Col. William Stephens was appointed 
President the County Savannah 1741 and 
General Oglethorpe resided Frederica was not 
thought necessary appoint President for that 
County immediately. The President was receive 
salary eighty pounds year, and had many duties, 
but little authority. General Oglethorpe exercised 
military and civil authority over the entire colony, thus 
obviating any jealousy that might arise from having 
two presidents. Two years later when Oglethorpe 
finally left the colony, the Trustees decided consoli- 
date the government the two counties, and, the 
request Oglethorpe who reported “full confidence 
Col. Stephens and felt that would leave the 
colony the hands sound The 
officers the County Savannah were made president 
and assistants for the whole county, and those 


19. Clark Howell, History Georgia (Atlanta, 1926), 284. 
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Frederica were considered local magistrates. Wil- 
liam Stephens was president, the four assistants being 
Henry Parker, Thomas Jones, John Fallowfield and 
Samuel 

The duties the new president were very much the 
same they had been before; monthly accounts 
sent the Board Trustees showing disbursements, 
four terms the general court were held Sa- 
vannah each year. The President and assistants formed 
council which was appellate court for cases arising 
town courts where more than twenty pounds were 
involved. The salary the president was one hundred 
pounds per annum. Major Horton was put command 
all troops Georgia. 

Before this change administration took place the 
was with Spain was over and local affairs again oc- 
cupied the entire time the officials. 

Thomas Bosomworth who had come over from Eng- 
land Chaplain Oglethorpe’s had acted 
clerk for Stephens when was Secretary the 
colony. Bosomworth became the third husband 
Mary Musgrove, half breed Indian, who had acted 
interpreter and been great help Oglethorpe. 
Bosomworth openly disdaining the orders the Trus- 
tees, brought six negroes his place the Altamaha 
River. order was sent Stephens remove them, 
which infuriated Bosomworth and made him deter- 
mined get together with some 
Indians, persuaded Mary Musgrove claim her rights 
and lands Empress the Creeks. President Stephens 
refused recognize her princess pay her 
claims money land. She appealed the Indians 
who rallied her and descended threatening at- 
titude Savannah. With energy and prudence 
Stephens called out the soldiers and demanded that 


20. Jones, History Georgia, 416. 
21. Caroline Lovell, The Golden Isles Georgia (Boston, 1932), 59. 
22. William Bacon Stevens, History Georgia (New York, 1847), 282. 
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the Indians give their arms. addressed them 
quietly, showing them how Bosomworth was stirring 
the trouble for personal gains, that the lands Mary 
claimed were common property the Creek nation 
and that the King had ordered him defend their 
rights and one must injure them. His policy was ef- 
fective and the Indians agreed. Mary and her husband 
were locked up, and after declarations friendship 
and presents distributed the Indians departed peace- 
ably. Public tranquillity was re-established but the 
episode had been trying one and the successful issue 
was due the tact and firmness Stephens.” Later 
Mr. and Mrs. Bosomworth were recompensed for their 
former services the British government, and for 
all lands they claimed have owned, and were given 
St. Catherine’s Island where they lived for many 

After sixteen years struggle remove the law 
against the use slaves, during which time the under- 
current dissatisfaction had grown too strong 
ignored, the Trustees London appointed committee 
prepare act repealing the law forbidding slavery 
Georgia. When was announced the colony 
1749 that the prohibition had been removed, there 
was great rejoicing. Slaves had been owned small 
numbers some already, but now the traffic negroes 
increased tremendously. year later the Trustees also 
changed laws governing the tenure land which could 
now held fee simple. The effect commerce and 
shipping was almost immediately felt and for the first 
time real prosperity was experienced Georgia and 
Savannah greatly increased importance. 

Ever since the land between the Savannah and 
tamaha Rivers had been granted twenty-one Trustees 
for colonization, South Carolina had attempted get 
possession Georgia some way. 1749 South 


23. White, Historical Collecti ia, 21-26. 
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Carolinian, Captain Demetree and several men trading 
with Indians near Augusta violated one the laws 
the Trustees not reporting official Georgia 
and obtaining license. Determined maintain the 
colonial sovereignty Georgia, President Stephens 
ordered the arrest Captain Demetree, who was not 
released until made apology the colonial coun- 
cil. Stephens wrote the Trustees that looked very 
much South Carolina was seriously trying put 
Georgia under their control. 

Hard work, financial misfortunes, domestic bereave- 
ments and physical infirmities, began tell Stephens 
and became feeble and incapable carrying 
the duties his office. 1750 his assistants put be- 
fore him frankly, the difficulties they had laboured 
under for sometime. The President fully comprehended 
the situation and with characteristic tact consented 
that the Vice-president, Henry Parker and his assis- 
tants carry the work the colony. showed such 
physical and mental decline that April, 1751 re- 
signed the Presidency and moved his home Bewlie, 
where lived until 1753. One afternoon the middle 
August while the tea table, remarked, have 
done eating and drinking this world,” relapsed into 
semi-conscious state and died the next 

From his arrival Savannah 1737 kept 
diary which apparently accurate statement and 
minute detail and which one the most valuable 
sources for the early history 

Stephens was too old man when sent Georgia 
able comprehend the needs young colony, 
and was unfortunate that new system govern- 
ment should have been introduced under him. The 
people Georgia laboured under difficulties during 
his administration; the country was impoverished, not 


25. Jones, History of Georgia, I, 418. 
26. The Colonial Records the State Georgia (Atlanta, Georgia, 
6), 
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through any fault his but more because lacked 
the ability visualize the need change certain 
rules the Trustees. Nor did ever make any pri- 
vate investigation concerning the effect these regu- 
lations. was man strong prejudices and narrow 
views; lacked tolerance both politics and religion 
and was possessed little patience. 

his death however, Georgia lost man great 
experience, sound judgment and one whose devotion 
the welfare the colony and fidelity the instruc- 
tions the Trustees cannot doubted. was 
courageous, devout, bore his troubles bravely, was un- 
complaining his changes fortune. His unwavering 
loyalty authority and his interest the welfare 
the colony are borne out the records the entire 
thirteen years his residence in.the New World. 


THE PROGRESS 
THE REVOLUTION GEORGIA 


EUNICE Ross PERKINS 


The revolutionary movement Georgia was almost 
wholly sympathetic one, since British trade regu- 
lations were not greatly hampering, and conflict be- 
tween local assemblies and home government had been 
slight. The older colonists, many them personal 
friends Oglethorpe, remained loyal founder and 
sovereign. The younger men, naturally impetuous 
and fired the patriotic example other colonies, 
espoused the revolutionary cause. “The result was 
that Georgia the war was peculiarly terrible, ap- 
proaching times civil 

Georgia was bound the mother country ties 
both sentimental and economic. Last England’s 
colonies America, founded king’s soldier, having 
early won war against the Spaniards Bloody 
Marsh, and broken Spanish power the western 
Drake and the Armada had broken the eastern 
hemisphere, Georgia had remained the hands men 
intensely loyal Great Britain, and she had been kind- 
governed. From the time Governor Wright’s ar- 
rival 1760, his fairness, his zeal for the colony’s 
interests, and his devotion the Crown had deeply 
influenced his people. new Assembly, convened 
the accession George III, had proclaimed him King? 
and responded Governor Wright’s address with 
pledges faith. much for sentiment. 

Economically, Georgia had progressed under the 
trustees. Governor Wright reported the House 
Lords that sparsely populated province, “the 
people can employ their time much better advant- 
age than manufacturing they can great deal 


Brooks, History Georgia (Chicago, 1913), 114. 
Jones, Jr., History Georgia (Boston, 1883), 24. 
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better and cheaper supplied from Great 
Georgia had received many thousand pounds from 
Parliament. None the acts which exasperated 
the other colonies directly affected her. “There was 
every reason why she should have remained peaceful 
and loyal except the one impelling purpose com- 
mon 

That Georgia yet failed realize the existence 
common cause evidenced the tardiness 
such leaders Button Gwinnett joining the revolu- 
tionary The French and Indian War had 
been fought too far northward require active parti- 
cipation from Georgians; and two enemies, the Spanish 
and the powerful Creeks were near hand. 1763, 
Governor Wright had been instrumental calling 
congress Southern governors and Indian tribes 
secure “‘a more firm and permanent peace between His 
Majesty and the Southern Nations Indians.” The 
Assembly praised “this instance His Majesty’s truly 
paternal The minutes the Governor and 
Council reveal little alarm the passage the Stamp 
Act, considering more momentous another murder 
whites Creeks.’ 

Throughout the war, there was division sentiment, 
even among members the same family. Noble Jones, 
companion and friend Oglethorpe, and serving 
various offices “military officer, surveyor, registrar, 
member the Royal Council, and treasurer the 
never wavered allegiance the 
His son, Dr. Noble Wymberley Jones, has been called 
the morning-star Georgia liberty. James Habersham, 
who accompanied Whitefield Georgia, and was 
prominently identified with every movement promoting 


Too istory o eorgia, 

ence (New York, 1926), 

Colonial Records of <A XIV, 69-70. 
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the welfare the province was steadfastly loyal. His 
three sons were steadfastly patriotic. Joseph Haber- 
sham, returning from Princton join “The Liberty 
Boys” was them “accorded position replete alike 
with responsibility, with honor, and with danger.” 
and his brother John were delegated the Continental 
Congress. James, Jr. was also Sir Patrick 
Houstoun was Loyalist; his son, John, was among 
those who called the first revolutionary meeting 
Tondee’s 

Georgia was constant danger from four sources. 
Slave insurrections threatened. Indians could attack 
the southern frontier; 1773, the tribes had ten thou- 
sand gunmen, incited British agents. British force 
stationed St. Augustine worked with the Florida 
Scout imperil The island-fringed coast 
offered hiding-places runaway slaves and lured 
marauders. St. Catherine’s Island, Gwinnett’s home, 
was over-run because the British desired the fine cattle 
for The Schopolites, raiders from South Caro- 
lina, made 

1773, Georgia had but thirty-three thousand in- 
habitants.“ Indeed, sparse was the population that 
even after the outbreak hostilities, the Continental 
Congress decided abandon rather than protect Geor- 
gia. The archives show that but for the efforts the 
three Georgia signers the Declaration, the “baby 
the colonial family group might have been left 
foundling the doorstep the 

Lack racial homogeneity probably and existence 
class feeling certainly did cause division. Planters 
and merchants formed the dominant class along the 
seaboard, though there was small, influential profes- 
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sional group. These Cavaliers were first inclined 
England but mainly changed the struggle pro- 
gressed. the “up-country” were cruder, intelligent 
but illiterate settlers English, Irish, and Scotch 
descent. Unanimously, they were for liberty and ac- 
tive the American The Scotch-Irish were 
among the first engage the Many 
others were descendants New Englanders whose 
activities the Governor spoke Ger- 
manic settlers were attached the House Hanover 
and loyal government which sheltered Salzburg- 
John Lichenstone’s loyalty brought him and his 
daughter untold 


THE STAMP ACT 


October, 1765, neither copy the Stamp Act, 
stamp-paper, nor distributor having arrived this 
province, Governor Wright and the Board decided 
sign for November, the 
Governor notified the Board that had received the 
Stamp Act and felt compelled take the oath for its 
execution. ordered that abstracts made for the 
Chief-Justice, the Secretary, and the Customs Collec- 
tors Savannah and December, the 
“Speedwell” arrived with the The Governor 
informed the Council that deputation prominent 
citizens had warned him that there was talk des- 
troying the stamps the loose, idle people the 
The stamps were lodged care the 
Commissary, and the Act was declared force Decem- 
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ber The distributor not having arrived, the mer- 
chants petitioned the Governor either permit clear- 
ance vessels without stamped paper appoint 
distributor. declared himself without such au- 

October, 1765, people marched through the 
streets Savannah celebrate the fifth year 
George III’s accession, they denounced the Stamp Act. 
Though the Governor was sufficiently influential pre- 
vent Georgia sending delegates the Stamp Act Con- 
gress, could not quiet the dissatisfaction his letter 
dated January 1766 Secretary Conway elo- 
quently attests: acquaint Your Excellency 
that the same spirit sedition, rather rebellion, 
which first appeared Boston has reached this Pro- 
vince, and have for three months past been continual- 
reasoning and talking with the most dispassionate 
and sensible people order convince them the 
propriety 

William Knox, agent the province wrote from 
London defend the Stamp Act. This angered the 
people that they removed him and, over the protest 
Governor and Council, appointed Charles Garth. 
The Governor wrote Conway, “The nomination 
provincial agent the Assembly alone, thing, 
believe, never before attempted any 

Governor Wright had received Mr. Angus, the 
stamp distributor into his home and sheltered him for 
fortnight while had the papers properly distri- 
buted. Angus then went into the country. After six 
hundred men had surrounded the Wright house, 
threatening destruction unless the Governor promised 
that stamps would used, the stamps were re- 
moved Fort George Cockspur, where they were 
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guarded The merchants were forced 
use stamps clear about sixty vessels from the harbor. 
These were the only stamps used Georgia; but the 
South Carolinians called Georgia pensioned province, 
compared her Esau selling his birthright, and 
captured and burned two the vessels just outside 
Savannah.” 

Georgia was informed steps taken other 
colonies through the journal the Stamp Act Congress 
and copies memorials. All were read and consider- 
They were signed the Speaker and forwarded 
England for The British theory 
representation evoked from James Habersham the 
statement, “It insult the most common under- 
standing talk our being represented Parlia- 

Suddenly louder than all colonial mutterings thun- 
dered the mighty voice Pitt, demanding that the “act 
repealed, absolutely, totally and 
When Governor Wright communicated the welcome 
news repeal, the Assembly despatched long letter, 
filled with expressions gratitude and loyalty His 

That Georgia appreciated the work colonial sym- 
pathizers Parliament shown names given her 
counties Burke, Chatham, Camden, Effingham, 
Glynn, Richmond, and 

The next few years passed fairly calmly, though ap- 
peals the King were sometimes necessary. March, 
1767, the Assembly petitioned the Crown increase 
the allotted amount paper The Assembly 
rebuked the Governor because expressed dissatis- 
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faction with their They appointed Benjamin 
Franklin act for them and instructed him use “his 
utmost influence” secure repeal acts imposing 
duties the colonies.*® Next, the Assembly sent the 
King letter couched loyal language but stating 
objections internal taxes imposed 
Another cause friction was the speakership. Noble 
Wymberly Jones was three times unanimously chosen 
speaker, although the Governor opposed and the Coun- 
cil President, James Habersham “put negative 
sympathy was still further alienated 
royal refusal sanction two acts duly passed 
the Assembly and approved the Governor; one pro- 
viding better control slaves, the other encouraging 


EARLY REVOLUTIONARY MEETINGS 


Not till July, 1774, was there real movement 
dissent. the 22nd, response notice signed 
Noble Wymberly Jones, Archibald Bulloch, John 
Houstoun, and George Walton, and published The 
Georgia Gazette, open meeting was held Tondee’s 
Tavern temporary Committee Cor- 
respondence was formed with John Glen chairman.“ 

The Governor summoned his Among the 
members was Johnathan Bryan, who had participated 
the other meeting and been made member the 
Committee. Upon motion expel him, Bryan an- 
nounced that his lot was now cast with the patriots and 
resigned. The Governor and Council published pro- 
clamation “that all such were punishable 
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August 10th, the people met, adopted resolu- 
tions that the Intolerable Acts were arbitrary, that 
Parliament had right tax Americans, and that 
“we will concur with our sister colonies every con- 
stitutional measure obtain redress American 
The Committee Correspondence now 
becoming standing one, collected and shipped five 
hundred and seventy-nine barrels rice 

The Governor sought destroy the effect proving 
the Patriots the minority. called another meeting 
Savannah. was well attended those who drew 
protest that the meeting August 10th “not 
taken the sense the inhabitants Georgia.” This 
bore the signature seventy-nine from Savannah, 
among them James Habersham, Lachlan McGillivray, 
and Noble Jones. Fourteen others from Christ Church 
Parish subscribed. The Governor sent his agents into 
other parishes where they secured signatures 
timid and ill-informed persons, who, when fully in- 
formed actual conditions, became zealous 
The Parish St. Paul was exposed Indian danger 
and desired the King’s Other protests 
came from Wrightsborough and and 
quaint one from the Salzburgers accused the Patriots 

the election January for members the As- 
sembly, the Patriots, though opposed every district, 
generally won large The Governor’s 
address was wise and fair, cautioning that “where 
there law, there can The House 
replied that meant consider “duty His Majesty 
and welfare its 
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The people Darien, led Lachlan McIntosh, de- 
clared their purpose forming association “to 
adopt and endeavor carry into execution whatever 
may recommended the Continental 

January 18th, 1775, the Provincial Congress 
representing five parishes and the Assembly both met 
Savannah. The Congress appointed Noble Wymber- 
ley Jones, Archibald Bulloch, and John Houstoun 
representatives the Continental Congress. While 
considering course line with that other colonies, 
the Assembly was adjourned the 

The three appointees, since not chosen all the 
parishes, instead attending the Continental Congress 
sent letter explaining Georgia’s peculiar 
The Parish St. John, angered delay, sent their 
own representative, Dr. Lyman Hall, Philadelphia, 
where was admitted non-voting member May. 

Despite criticism from the one newspaper, The Georgia 
Gazette, patriot activities continued. After news 
Lexington, citizens Savannah broke into the powder 
and later spiked the battery 

July, Provincial Congress, representing all 
parishes, chose representatives the Continental 
Congress, Noble Wymberley Jones, Archibald Bulloch, 
Reverend Mr. Zubly, John Houstoun, and Lyman 
Dr. Zubly prepared petition the King, which was 
later published London and ranked one the 
best state papers the The Secretary notified 
the Governor, “We have now Joynd with the other 
provinces the Continental Congress.’’® 

Members the December meeting were kept 
home fear Indian uprising. Creeks and Chero- 
kees, incited British agents, planned descent 
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the The Lieutenant-Colonel Augusta re- 
ported that Patriots had tarred and feathered British 
agent and reprisals were feared. The people needed 
The Council Safety wrote the Council, “We 
conceive the necessity putting the Province the 
most secure State Defense 


FALL THE ROYALIST GOVERNMENT 


Ebenezer McCarty, charged with elisting patriot 
troops, was arrested and held without bail. Habeas 
Corpus was denied. Demonstrations before the Wright 
house Liberty Boys seized the Customs 
House Savannah and closed the port English 
Ten jurors refused sworn. The death 
three Royalist Councillors greatly afflicted their 

Young Joseph Habersham, now Major, arrested 
Governor Wright prevent his communication with 
British men-of-war the The Council fled. 
The Governor was paroled but broke his parole and 
fled British from which wrote offer 
the olive Next, tried force his way 
back, only have his ships fired upon Habersham’s 

The Provincial Congress expelled the King’s Attor- 
ney-General for defiance and assumed control the 
courts, appointing committe fifteen hold quar- 
terly 
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GEORGIANS THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


Thirty Georgians, all, were chosen represent 
their province the Continental Congress, ten lawyers, 
three physicians, six merchants, one clergyman, ten 
planters. Faithful and commendable, not brilliant 
was the record all but two. General Gunn never 
took his and Reverend Zubly changed his alle- 
Fourteen bore arms against Great Britain. 

Lyman Hall, representing St. John’s Parish, “of all 
patriots that uncompromising community added 
stoutest fuel the Admitted with the right 
debate but not was joined Houstoun, 
Bulloch, Zubly, and Jones who were chosen later.” 
Hall was originally from Connecticut; and was prob- 
ably due his influence that “Georgia always voted 
with was one the committee ap- 
pointed confer with Washington, Gates, and Mifflin 

For nine weeks, Button Gwinnett was silent but 
valued member. Only John Adams’ words, apropos 
regulation Indian affairs, “Gwinnett favor 
Congress having such power,” refer anything 
Gwinnett was the committee consider 
ways establishing expresses between continental 
ports special committee consider letters sent 
Congress from Canadian commissioners and Generals 
Washington and and committee for 
one the investigators plot liberate military 
prisoners Philadelphia, and was the Marine Com- 
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Both and Hall were instrumental getting 
battalions raised defend Georgia, forts constructed, 
galleys built and manned Continental expense, and 
sixty thousand dollars 

George Walton served from 1776 till 1781, except 
for one was member the Treasury 
Board, the Committee Naval Affairs, commis- 
sioner with Morris and Clymer transact continental 
business, commissioner confer with the Indians 
Easton. His proposal that the Treasury Board em- 
powered draw bills exchange Franklin, minis- 
ter France, was signed the Articles 

These three were signers the Declaration In- 
dependence. Gwinnett’s signature now being rarest, 
was affixed August Zubly had opposed indepen- 
dence, and, when openly accused treasonably re- 
porting proceedings, fled from the Congress and re- 
turned John Houstoun hurried home 
counteract his influence and did not sign the 
Declaration. Later, served two 

Arichbald Bulloch’s services were terminated his 
election “first president which 
capacity, promulgated the Declaration. The records 
are silent concerning the work Noble Wymberley 
Jones, three times Joseph William 
and John also represented Geor- 
gia. Edward Telfair, converted rendered 
Button Gwinnett, 78. 
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especially notable work financial and 
Edward Langworthy signed the Articles Confeder- 


DECLARATION INDEPENDENCE 


copy the Declaration with letter from Han- 
cock arrived August 8th. The Council Safety 
ordered that read the Assembly House, the 
Battery, and Liberty which marched Gover- 
nor, Council, militia, and citizens hear words that 
elevated colony into state. salute was 
and George III interred The Governor 
promulgated the Declaration and called election 
for delegates constitutional 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 


Study old records recreates for pageant 
brave soldiers fighting for freedom, brave ones fight- 
ing for King, despoiling invaders, savage auxiliaries, 
runaway slaves, dishonored women, orphaned children, 
guerillas, quarrelsome factions high places, famine, 
arson, and death. “Indeed, not much assert 
that state suffered more Colonel 
points out the physiography Georgia made 
natural rendezvous for enemies and the “security 
this colony the utmost consequence the whole 

The first passage arms came March 3rd, when the 
British seized cargo and crew rice-laden ships 
Savannah harbor. the resulting battle, the British 
were and abandoned operations here until 
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Citizens were outrageously and prisoners 
ships died the rate five Southern Georgia 
was now 

Gwinnett’s ill-fated expedition into Florida caused 
the unfortunate duel with McIntosh which Gwinnett 
was killed and forced leave the 
“Had not the spirit faction entered, different story 
might have been told British 

Governor Wright was rumored that 
Parliament would offer peace America, permitted 
retain Augusta was captured but aban- 
doned after patriot victory Kettle The re- 
joicing victors were entrapped Brier Creek and de- 
General Lincoln had rely partisan 
until the French Alliance, when Savannah 
was besieged with terrible Caught between the 
upper millstone Carolina and the lower one 
Florida Loyalists, Georgia was almost crushed; and 
fearful crimes caused retaliatory 

The British retook Augusta,!22 but were attacked 
Elijah Clarke, who, failing, spent eleven days guid- 
ing refugee women and children the Watauga dis- 
Many Georgians were with Morgan the 
After Nathaniel Greene was sent com- 
mand the south, Augusta was Cornwallis’ 
surrender Yorktown made the relief Georgia 
possible. Wayne and Habersham confined the enemy 
Savannah, which they were ordered evacuate 
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May, 1782. “No correct estimate can made the 
immense losses sustained the inhabitants Geor- 
gia during the Revolutionary War. the inhabited 
part the state with all the property contained had 
been valued the commencement the war, half 
the amount would probably have been moderate esti- 
mate the 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


temporary constitution was devised when the 
Royal government Declaration In- 
dependence, constitutional convention began work 
which they completed The Journal its 
proceedings and the list its members was lost, prob- 
ably the transfer government when Savannah 
Without model precedent the instrument was 
drafted. provided for distinct departments; yearly 
popular election the legislature; annual election 
governor legislature; creation counties Burke, 
Camden, Chatham, Glynn, Effingham, Liberty, Rich- 
mond, and Wilkes; executive council; compulsory 
ineligibility clergy members the legis- 
lature; Superior Court; freedom press; public 
schools; trial jury; prohibition entailed estates; 
and great 

Bulloch “who had done more for the cause liberty 
than any other Georgian” died soon after the conven- 
tion adjourned. Button Gwinnett held the office 
governor until the first regular election when John 
Adam Treutlen was Noble Wymberley Jones 
was the first 
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The first legislature enacted number necessary 
laws, among them:—to define treason, expel inter- 
nal enemies, punish desertion, regulate pilotage, 
create land office, compel slaves labor 
public works, and raise sixty thousand 
John Houstoun was the second governor. This legis- 
lature kept journal, but did pass the Attainder 
and apointed custodians confiscated 
The Royal government retaliated with Disqualifying 
Act, evidently written with venom-tipped and 
Act Attainder. the war attainders, Sir 
Patrick Houstoun was proscribed both 

period anarchy ensued; terms governor and 
council and president expired week after the British 
capture Savannah and, Augusta, members 
the Assembly delegated authority Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council nine and reported General Lin- 
Richard Howley became Their 
minutes fill volume dealing with many subjects, 
especially money always scarce and always 
They demanded that Governor Wright surrender him- 
self until could 

Nathan Brownson, governor 1781, issued proc- 
lamation for refugees return subject treble 
John Martin, chosen governor 1782, was 
“empowered take ten negroes” forfeited Loyalists 
help support his moved the capital 
Ebenezer and tried meet expenses the sale 
After restoration the capital Savan- 
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nah, the Assembly arranged soldier bounties salt, 
clothes, negroes, and and set aside estates for 
Georgia’s deliverers, Generals Greene and 
Bills were passed for opening churches, schools, and 
and plans made for Lyman Hall 
became governor who had been moving 
spirit beginning the struggle was guide the state 
the close that struggle. “The wheel had come 
full circle,” and the Revolution Georgia was ac- 
complished fact. 
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BUILDING COLONIAL CHURCH 
REBA STRICKLAND 


When one stands before the beautiful portico 
Christ Church Savannah, Georgia, one inspired 
with feeling veneration for ancient building. 
But the first church house which historic Savannah 
knew was not nearly fine this. Just one hundred 
years ago plans for building for the worship God 
the new colony Georgia were being made 
London. When one remembers that all instructions 
well money had sent from England means 
sailing vessels which took weeks make the jour- 
ney, one not surprised that took eighteen years for 
the proposed building completed. The colonists 
who first came Savannah were really wards the 
Trustees for establishing the Colony Georgia who, 
with the exception Oglethorpe, remained England. 
All plans for their welfare were made these Trus- 
tees and, obviously, could not always suited 
situation thousands miles away which none them 
had even seen. Furthermore, the time the instruc- 
tions were received, the conditions frequently changed 
from what they had been, three six months before. 
During this time the life the colony was threatened 
the Spanish the southward and those magistrates 
who should have prosecuted the erection the church 
were engrossed other matters. But almost every 
year from 1732 1750 saw some effort being made 
for the consummation this project. 

Befor single colonist had landed Savannah, the 
Trustees were planning suitable place worship. 
November 1732, the Common Council the 
Trustees agreed have Oglethorpe set aside 300 acres 
land Georgia for the use the church Savan- 
nah, site for the church and the minister’s house 
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the town, and burial place suitable distance from 
the January, 1733, Benjamin Martyn, the 
Trustees’ secretary, wrote Oglethorpe that the Trus- 
tees would soon send over Mr. Quincy minister and 
gave him certain suggestions with regard the church. 
Oglethorpe should lay out site for the church and 
order preparations for building it, well the min- 
ister’s house. should careful, when laying out 
lands, reserve land for roads the church, well 
the markets and 

When the first Salzburgers reached the little group 
huts muddy Yamacraw bluff year after the first 
settlers, they found the English worshiping 
chapel made boards which was makeshift until 
church could built. The Salzburgers were grateful 
for the kindly treatment the colonists, particularly 
the Jews, and were pleased allowed the use 
this chapel for their religious 

Although the precarious beginnings frontier 
settlement other things than building church oc- 
cupied the time and attention the leaders the un- 
dertaking, Oglethorpe was always interested pro- 
moting religious welfare the colony, even giving 
money out his own pocket for building church.‘ 

The Trustees’ accountant, Harman Verelst, wrote 
the Bailiffs and Recorder the town Savananh 
May, 1735, informing them that the Trustees were 
intent providing the inhabitants with convenient 
place worship. due time they would send proper 
directions for it. They wanted very plain. 
Meanwhile, the officials should send the Trustees the 
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best possible estimate the cost building brick 
timber church feet long, feet wide and 
feet high 

February, 1736, the Common Council ordered the 
secretary inform Oglethorpe how much money was 
hand for building church and request him 
submit plan and estimate for May, Martyn 
wrote Oglethorpe that there was £752/3/4 available 
for building the church and asked him send the 
papers the Trustees wanted. was recommended that 
the church made brick, strong that might, 
necessary, used place defense. The church 
yard should enclosed with palisade and ditch. 
One month later Oglethorpe was notified the ac- 
countant that £773/10/4 was available for building 

Over four years had passed since the founding the 
colony and nothing had yet been accomplished toward 
actual construction. The Common Council June, 
1737, decided have committee consider plans 
for churches which were built Con- 
tributions were constantly being received for the 
church but still was Oglethorpe refused 
incur debts carry out the Trustees’ orders and 
would not forward until sola bills, notes, were 
sent for that particular March, 
sola bills were sent Savannah paid out main- 
taining and clothing the Trustees’ servants, whose labor 
the value £400 was toward building the 

last one Flitcroft submitted plan for brick 
church which was entrusted Captain John 
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engineer who was going Georgia, with instruc- 
tions inquire into prices labor and materials 
Savannah and estimate the cost building. was 
also make any small changes necessary make the 
building place refuge and find out from Thomas 
Causton how many the Trustees’ servants could 
spared for that work. the same ship which 
Thomas sailed the following materials for the church 
were sent: “85 tons flint stones and tons Dant- 
zick Stones, Swedes Iron 100 Barrs Russia 
Iron and faggots Later the Common 
Council appropriated £10 for building room adjoin- 
ing the church which might used vestry room 

Captain Thomas appears have died Charles- 
town and the work continued The 
Trustees seem have become impatient and Sep- 
tember 14, 1739, wrote their secretary the colony, 
William Stephens, know what progress had been 
made and again asking for model description 
the intended building. George Whitefield, then min- 
ister Savannah, replied this inquiry January, 
1740, saying that nothing had been accomplished and 
there was little likelihood that anything would done. 
Stephens had told him that had money build 
jury room. Whitefield therefore asked that the 
Trustees turn over him what money they had for 
building church, which would make handsome 
addition and “see the church finished out hand.” 
Otherwise did not see how would ever done. 
General Oglethorpe became busier with other matters 
every day and one seemed have any heart 
anything without his orders. The minister concluded 
with the following remarks: shall wait little longer 
see what amendments will made the Affairs 
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there’s alteration for the better and 
the Church not built, shall think duty in- 
form pious people publick manner, how little good 
has been done with their Charitable 
Such statement from new-fledged priest only re- 
cently admitted Holy Orders naturally enraged the 
Trustees, who considered the matter their meeting 
April 16, 1740. Meanwhile, General Oglethorpe 
advanced £150 Whitefield for building the church 
and the latter wrote again that the Trustees would 
confide their funds for that purpose him hoped 
see the church built before returned 

the Trustees’ meeting mentioned above learn 
from the gossipy Earl Egmont that great resentment 
toward young Whitefield was expressed. was de- 
clared hypocrite, ambitious power. Dr. 
Button, minister the Board, even felt that was 
dishonest and only wanted build the church 
could bribe people become Methodists offering 
them work the church. Egmont said, was willing 
excuse the fool the best could,” lest reproach- 
ing him too angrily should give his plan for 
building orphan house Georgia. Consequently, 
Egmont urged that, although was young, inexperi- 
enced, and unmannerly, was undoubtedly sincere 
and might entrusted with the building the church. 
However, did not think the money should turned 
over Whitefield, but that Colonel Stephens should 
pay the workmen’s bills and Whitefield should as- 
sociated with him. Otherwise feared that, long 
Oglethorpe was too busy with military affairs and 
the magistrates had neglected time peace, they 
would not see church built long 
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meeting the Common Council May was decided 
that more than £300 should spent the church.” 

June letters were sent Whitefield, Stephens, 
and Oglethorpe with detailed instructions for this pro- 
ject. Whitefield’s letter contained quiet rebuke for 
his criticisms and reviewed the efforts the Trustees 
have the work done. £150 sola bills sent Colonel 
Stephens were issued himself, Henry Parker, 
and Thomas Jones, any two them. This sum with 
the amount received Whitefield from General Ogle- 
thorpe would make the £300 which should not 
exceeded. order save expense, they were “dis- 
courage Vanity and Pride Distinction, and make the 
Church more usefull the Inhabitants.” was sug- 
gested that the chapel Tunbridge England 
taken model. order discourage class distinc- 
tions and make more room for the inhabitants there 
were pews only for the magistrates and benches 
were provided for the others. The Trust servants 
who were capable, especially those skilled handi- 
crafts, were employed the work. Stephens was 
informed that Whitefield was with 

spite this last order Stephens wrote his 
journal, June 25, 1740, that Whitefield had gone ahead 
with the work consulting one. Jones had complained 
his extravagance buying stones from Duchee 
when could have gotten them more cheaply from 
December the same year Stephens 
again complained that when had shown Whitefield 
the Trustees’ letter had answered that was 
through with Savannah, and would have nothing more 
sham pay Stephens what was left the £150 and 
left immediately for England.” 
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January, 1741, John Fallowfield, Savannah, 
wrote the Trustees that the foundations the 
Church had not yet been Captain William 
Thompson reported October, 1741, that was not 
begun and only some stones had been collected for 
The latest plan the Trustees was for building 
with stone foundation and walls well-seasoned 
oak, plastered with shell-lime. Stephens approved 
this and thought would probably come within the 
estimated £300. However, had not yet secured any 
report from Habersham the money spent White- 
field. The other £150 was still his possession. 
Stephens seems have been sincerely interested the 
completion the church but was unwilling assume 
the responsibility proceeding with 
ly, the Trustees appointed James Anderson “coadju- 
with him inspect the building the 

Repeated efforts were made secure accounting 
for the first £150 from both Whitefield and Habersham 
but last was necessary put the matter the 
hands lawyer. Finally, Whitefield reported the 
Trustees and seemed that balance £67/10/0 re- 
Thus ended Whitefield’s connection with the 
work and period ten years when all there was 
show for the plans made and money spent was heap 
stones Savannah. 

1744, the work received new impetus. Colonel 
Stephens was now President the colony and with 
the advice the “assistants” the construction the 
church began. They feared that further delay would 
cause the skilled workmen leave the colony look 
for employment elsewhere. March the founda- 
tion was laid with suitable ceremony. After singing 
psalm the site the church the crowd proceeded 
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the usual place worship where the Reverend 
Thomas Bosomworth, afterwards notorious for stirring 
the Indians, preached 

The work progressed rapidly. Contracts were made 
with the workmen receive certain sum for par- 
ticular amount work, rather than having them work 
the day. the middle 1745 the frame the 
building was raised, the floor laid, and the roof shin- 
gled. Then construction stopped the funds were 
exhausted. Although they had carefully estimated the 
cost, further expense became unavoidable and over 
£400 had been spent already.” 

Now the work lagged, the President and Assistants 
waiting for further instructions from the Trustees, who 
were the opinion that sufficient instructions, well 
money, had been provided for its completion. The 
danger the skeleton being weakened from exposure 
constantly increased, while divine services continued 

last the Common Council, February, 1747, 
ordered the President and Assistants buy what plank 
they needed finish the church from the Salzburgers, 
who had sawmill Ebenezer. Some paint and oil was 
sent over with detailed instructions its use. 
Outside the Church must Feather boarded, and 
then tarr’d and then Sand must strow’d over pre- 
vent the Tar running. The Inside the Walls must 
boarded likewise painted, for Plaister unless very 
well done, will soon decay and must more ex- 
The officials the colony were much sur- 
prised receiving these instructions the original 
plan had provided for the use plaster and the work 
already done was based that plan. Consequently 
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they consulted the workmen the difference be- 
tween plastering and boarding from the standpoint 
expense and durability. They found the latter would 
cost least one third more and last only one fifth 
long. The carpenters declared that weather boards 
would last over ten years the heat the sun would 
crack them. result they decided finish the walls 
the following manner: “To watled betwixt the 
Studs with white Oak Watling, and filled each 
Side with strong Plaister, that the Studs should 
Wholly covered least three Quarters Inch, 
that the Wall will upwards eight Inches thick; 
the OutSide covered with strong Cement, and 
neatly set off Imitation Stone Work; the Inside 
when finished clean plaistered White Wall... 
All the lumber had been ordered from Mr. Bolzius, the 
Salzburgh minister, who had charge the sawmill. 
Bolzius declared that delivered 1,456 feet plank 
and 400 feet broad boards, inches thick for the 
use the church. seems that had also furnished 
11,500 feet board and plank previously. The Trus- 
tees later sent over 280 squares crown glass for the 

spite the estimates the cost the church far 
exceeded the amount which had been planned 
spend upon it. Both labor and materials turned out 
more expensive than had been expected and the 
President and Assistants thought only the best should 

November, 1748, the Trustees were informed 
the officials Savannah that the church was almost 
completed “and without Vanity can say that 
neat and plain little Building can shewn 
last July 1750, although not quite 
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finished, the church was dedicated. This was the an- 
niversary two important events the life the 
colony—the opening the first Court Judicature 
seventeen years before and the victory Ogle- 
thorpe over the Spanish, near Frederica, what 
now called “Bloody Marsh,” 1742. Consequently 
there was cause for much rejoicing the colony. The 
ceremony was carried out with great solemnity before 
large crowd, with the Reverend Bartholomew Zou- 
berbuhler, the most beloved minister Savannah had 
yet had, officiating. the poor inhabitants that 
little city, was beautiful and commodious 
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THE PROHIBITION POLICY THE TRUSTEES 
FOR ESTABLISHING THE COLONY 
GEORGIA AMERICA 


FANT 


The prohibition rum colonial Georgia coincided 
with the burst popular sentiment against the drink- 
ing spirituous liquors which culminated the Gin 
Act passed Parliament 1736. One the most 
versatile the Trustees for Establishing the Colony 
Georgia America, Dr. Stephen Hales, was indeed 
outstanding effective worker for the social re- 
form represented the Gin Act. 1734, for example, 
issued Friendly Admonition the Drinkers 
Brandy and other Distilled Spirituous Liquors. This 
tract was followed another pamphlet, direct appeal 
the House Commons against Distilled Liquors, the 
Bane the the founders Georgia, how- 
ever, Oglethorpe credited with promoting the pass- 
age Trust legislation against the introduction and 
use strong liquors Georgia.? 

Experience had shown that rum worked the undoing 
persons the lower levels English society. And 
since the colonists Georgia were likely drawn 
the main from individuals depressed circum- 
stances, the Trustees exhibited readiness prohibit 
rum drinking both for the good the colonists them- 
selves and also for the advantage the magistrates, 
who thus might relieved the social burden which 
seemed inevitably accompany drunkenness. The 
evils rum-drinking among the Indians America 
were perhaps common knowledge; after his first visit 
Georgia, Oglethorpe could paint the evils realistical- 
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ly. Since the Trustees earnestly hoped raise the 
standard Indian morals through the introduction 
Christianity, their desire withhold rum from the 
natives naturally followed. The economic consequences 
the prohibition rum, furthermore, weighed not 
all with the founders Georgia. the first place, 
they did not anticipate exploiting the Indians for pure 
commercial gain, while the second place they gave 
little any thought rum medium inter- 
colonial exchange. The rare commodities that Georgia 
was confidently expected produce were intended 
marketed England exchange for English goods. 

The ship Anne, taking the first charity colonists 
Georgia, left the homeland with ten tuns casks 
English beer and the island Madeira took five 
tuns These “refreshments” were quietly and 
doubt rapidly consumed! for the drinking rum 
noticable scale began Georgia soon after the 
planting the first settlement. Drunkenness was as- 
sociated with contagious sickness that carried off 
score the colonists the first The Trustees 
learned that Purry’s colony above Savannah the 
Carolina side the river had suffered high mor- 
tality account the alleged effects drinking rum 
the hot That rum was plentiful South 
Carolina evident from the fact that, aside from 
smuggled rum, the older province imported declared 
quantity 160,204 gallons rum the twelve 
months ending December, Upon receiving 
Oglethorpe’s report deaths attributed alcoholism, 
the Trustees resolved upon complete prohibition 
the consumption rum and the destruction such 
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rum should brought into the Tomochichi 
advocated the elimination rum far the natives 
were concerned.® 

assure the health and efficiency the colonists 
Georgia and prevent intoxication among the 
Indians were stated the objects legislation 
the Georgia Trust embodied “An Act prevent the 
Importation and use Rum and Brandies the Pro- 
vince Georgia.” and after June, 1735, 
rum, brandies, nor any other kind spirits strong 
waters any description could introduced. Lighter 
beverages such wine, beer, and ale were not pro- 
hibited. But the liquors not prohibited could re- 
tailed only under special permit, the better prevent 
the profane cursing and swearing, and the vice and de- 
bauchery occasioned tippling houses and disorderly 
public houses. The provisions the act included penal- 
ties designed secure its 

The magistrates Georgia were confronted with 
problem enforcement similar that which baffled 
the forces law and order following the enactment 
national prohibition the United States. The colonists, 
however, had not their own accord put rum aside. 
altogether probable, moreover, that the majority 
early Georgians did not favor the prohibition im- 
posed upon them the Trustees; and, far re- 
straining drinking Georgia, the act proved almost 
dead letter from the first. the other hand, Geor- 
gia authorities exerted themselves strenuously pre- 
vent the introduction rum from South Carolina. 

The enforcement the prohibition was complicated 
the controversy over the Indian trade, and over 
navigation the Savannah River. preventing the 
passage rum the river, Savannah authorities 
could deprive the up-country Carolina traders 
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article exchange which Georgia traders were not 
permitted purvey the Indians. account 
the intecepting two boats from Charles Town ap- 
peared least one London periodical. The cargoes, 
consisting miscellaneous goods and rum, were ex- 
amined Savannah, and the patrons, crew captains, 
confined. this instance three hogsheads and ten 
kegs rum were Such examples enforce- 
ment the regulations the Trustees raised storm 
protest South There was element 
irony the situation for those Carolinians who re- 
membered that their government, when the new colony 
was planted beside the old, had donated the proceeds 
their rum tax aid establishiing his Majesty’s 
subjects 

Trading boats the Savannah could intercepted 
without great deal difficulty. But the illicit intro- 
duction rum supply the demand among the Geor- 
gians themselves defied effective interference. Smug- 
gling night was simple and usual 
Though few confiscations were made, the laxness 
enforcement became notorious. Juries Savannah 
readily acquitted persons charged with controverting 
the rum regulations, spite evidence. Conditions 
Frederica were supposed somewhat better; 
but the improvement was possibly due the greater 
distance from the common source illicit 

The minutes the Trustees show that they consider- 
preparing supplementary enforcement legislation 
and the appointment commissioners “for the more 
effectual execution summary way” the original 
Rum Their stores the colony were furnished 
with strong beer from England, molasses for brewing 
beer, and Madeira wines, the hope that the colonists 
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would develop taste for the lighter The 
schedule maintenance for grown man the Trust 
“Rules for the year 1735” allowed forty-four gallons 
strong beer and sixteen gallons molasses for brew- 
ing 1738 Oglethorpe advised the sending 
over fifty sixty tuns strong beer the only 
insurance against rum.'* The furnishing beer the 
colony worked incidentally the advantage one 
the Trustees, Robert Hucks, who with his father oper- 
ated brewery But his product the 
opinion one the licensed dispensers Georgia, 
was less popular than New York 

Official encouragement toward the consumption 
beer and wine did not prevent the spread sentiment 
Georgia that rum punch was wholesome and health- 
water America, declared Patrick Tail- 
fer, required qualification with little spirit that 
Carolina and Unfortunately many the 
inhabitants did not restrain their appetites accord 
with the principles health and moderation. 

The advantages rum medium exchange 
began emphasized. the prohibition its im- 
portation were removed, Georgia lumber could sent 
the sugar islands the British West Indies ex- 
change for rum, which turn could bartered 
the Indians for the trade with the back- 
country, Carolinians maintained manifest superiority 
because they could cater the Indian demand for 
what extent the Georgia restrictions 
furnishing the Indians with spirits availed not clear. 
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Thomas Eyre drew fifty pounds compensation for 
his services deputy agent the Trustees the year 
1739 relation the use rum among the 
The older generation Indians tended favor the 
restrictions, but the younger generation showed pre- 
ference for trading with South Carolinians, who could 
supply them with The well-intentioned restric- 
tions the Trustees probably had litle ultimate 
effect upon the amount rum drunk Indians 
upon the amount drunk Georgians themselves. 
view the circumstances, not remarkable that 
commercial considerations were the bottom 
agitation for legally recognized trade rum. 

The failure their beverage policy did not pass 
unnoticed the Trustees. 1741 there was talk 
new change tack, least, was forecast 
the willingness some the Trustees reduce 
the importation penalty from five pounds nominal 
sum, barely sufficient avoid legal breach the Rum 
Act; and license the retaling rum, except dry 
order not fall into complications with 
the royal authority under which the original act had 
been passed, they decided not take any formal ac- 
From this decision wink the violation 
the law, they were soon jarred the action 
the House Commons the petition Thomas 
Stephens. One the resolutions passed the House 
stated that the colony Georgia would benefit from 
the unrestricted importation rum from the other 
British 

modification the Rum Act conform with the 
recommendation was now But the 
Board Trade found objection clause the pro- 
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posed amendment giving the common council the 
Trust control over rules, orders, and regulations for 
the purchasing rum and for the vending, selling, and 
retailing rum The Trustees then pre- 
sented “An Act for the better regulation public 
houses and retailers Rum the province Georgia 
and for suppressing the odious and loathsome sin 
This act, similar act, still failed 
meet the pleasure the Board Trade. The pro- 
posed legislation was rejected because limited im- 
portation rum except barter for lumber, goods, 
other provincial because there was 
permission the British Distillery; and because ten 
pounds seemed too high sum demand persons 
who sold rum without proper Although the 
date for the legalization rum was set for Septem- 
ber, 1742 one proposal, date officially distin- 
guishes where the original law left off. There are 
indications that the Trustees succeeded replacing 
the Rum Act with approved legislation. 
82. C. G., I, 407. 
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THE MONTGOMERY AND WEST POINT 
RAILROAD 


CLARK 


The business men Montgomery, Alabama, felt that 
their city was without fair share the trade 
northern and eastern Alabama. This trade was con- 
tinually going elsewhere market and leaving Mont- 
gomery out the commercial picture. Obviously 
enough was out the question for Montgomery 
become second Mobile New Orleans, but the city 
did possess sufficient facilities make flourish- 
ing inland trade center. Montgomery was seriously 
handicapped, however, the fact that the Alabama 
River was not navigable any further than Selma. 
order make good its claim fair amount the 
trade eastern Alabama was necessary that 
improved means transportation introduced. 
ready the Tuscumbia and Decatur railway project had 
met with fair degree success the hands the 
state legislature; why should the citizens Mont- 
gomery not try their hands securing railway 
charter? January 20, 1832, the legislature grant- 
the Montgomery representatives charter allowing 


1. The Atlanta and LaGrange, which later became known as the Western of 
Alabama, and the Atlanta and West Point railroad, respectively, continued 
the Montgomery and West Point railroad into Atlanta. This was one of the 
most important northeast southeast connections formed prior the War 
Beween the States. It penetrated a fertile cotton belt, and once it was 
placed in operation returned a handsome profit to its promoters. The Atlanta 
company was not chartered until the Montgomery and West Point project 
had been resurrected in 1842. The Georgia legislature granted the Atlanta 
and LaGrange company a charter in 1845, but the construction of the road 
was delayed for a long time due to the lack of funds and local enthusiasm for 
the connection of the two routes. In 1849 the Georgia Railroad and Banking 
Company took the infant Atlanta Company under its wing and raised funds 
sufficient to construct the road from Atlanta to Newman, and within a year 
or so subsidized the whole venture. The connection with the Montgomery and 
West Point Company was effected in 1853. (See Phillips, History of Trans- 
portation in the Eastern Cotton Belt, 365ff.) Interestingly enough it was not 
the Georgia company which stimulated the Montgomery and West Point pro- 
ject, but the Montgomery project which stimulated the Georgia road. It is 
hardly conceivable that the Montgomery promoters were quite so amitious in 
the beginning, for they were primarily concerned with the trade of eastern 
and northern Alabama. However, the Alabama promoters were ambitious 
to connect the central section of their state to the Atlanic seaboard by 
effecting connections with the Georgia and South Carolina 
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them the privilege building railroad east from the 
city Montgomery the Chattahoochee River. The 
construction work was begin Montgomery. The 
first company chartered was known the “Mont- 
gomery Railroad Company,” indicating its local aspect 
title. local did the legislature regard the original 
project that clause was inserted the charter which 
prohibited the acceptance funds from the general 
government, and considered violation this clause 
sufficient reason revoke the The Mont- 
gomery company went begging for aid until the legis- 
lature took second notice and granted charter 
rejuvenation. After this second charter was issued 
construction work was begun and short link track 
was laid the Montgomery. Immediately 
after the first few miles track were laid the road 
was put into operation. Unfortunately for future de- 
velopment the company made the mistake buying 
locomotive the very start. The only advantage 
which the company really derived from its ownership 
the locomotive was the fact that comparison could 
made between its speed and the speed the cars 
drawn horses. Both methods were used first. 
The horses towed most the freight, and often the 
locomotive itself. Neither the horses nor the locomotive 
were capable making speed more than ten 
miles per hour, and made even this speed very rare 

The income from the road was not enough 
any consequence. During the month June, 1840, 
the road earned $500, and the same month 1841 
earned $1,800. This scheme was ambitious one 
from the very beginning, promoters had high 
hopes connecting directly with the Atlantic coast. 
The rivers, however, were too strong competitors 
permit the prevailing haphazard method operation 
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succeed. The stockholders refused support the 
venture any longer refusing pay their listed sub- 
scriptions. The citizens far away Mobile had sub- 
scribed $400,000 good faith, but after thinking the 
matter over they realized that there was possibility 
that some the other towns Alabama would profit 
too the through connections the road. re- 
sult, their subscriptions went unpaid.‘ The policy 
the road during the early period was ill-advised the 
whole, and numerous were the disastrous problems 
which presented themselves. Governor Arthur Bag- 
committed the rash act including his adminis- 
trative address the Alabama legislature Decem- 
ber 1838, condemnation the arrangement which 
had been made between the Montgomery and West 
Point railroad company and the Montgomery Branch 
which the bank was have control all 
the funds. This arrangement was warranted the 
charter the railroad company and was without just 
grounds for criticism. 

The company dragged along through the panic years 
1837 and those immediately following, but nothing 
more desperate happened than the forfeiture 
the Mobile subscriptions which had been listed the 
Montgomery territory. The listed subscriptions were 
reduced $300,000. additional $300,000 worth 
stock was sold and the total amount stock sub- 
scribed was increased $600,000. this point the 
legislature was approached for loan. However, be- 
fore the state would invest the project was neces- 
sary for the company mortgage its property, worth 
$1,600,000, and, also, the personal property the 
stockholders security. was the most ardent de- 
sire the promoters that the road built beyond 
Franklin, but the state was long granting its loan 
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that the company was forced declare itself insolvent 
and see its property sold under foreclosure. The char- 
ter was then transferred reorganized board di- 
rectors (composed principally the members the 
old board) July 1842. The re-organized com- 
pany became known the “Montgomery and West 
Point Railroad 

The ante-bellum railways were dependent for the 
most part upon the personal ability their presidents, 
fact the board directors the newly organized 
Montgomery and West Point Company kept upper- 
most their minds. scouting around for president 
with sufficient amount entreprenurial ability, the 
board discovered Colonel Charles Pollard, Virginian 
birth, who had moved Alabama 1840. Colonel 
Pollard possessed some the qualities financial 
genius, and most all commanded public con- 
fidence. was elevated the presidency the 
company once. chief executive the company, 
Colonel Pollard pulled out the gutter financial 

Already the Federal government had sanctioned, 
1841, the expenditure the two per cent fund for the 
building the railroads the states Alabama and 
Mississippi. The Montgomery and West Point com- 
pany profited from this fund the extent 
The state legislature, however, threatened the success 
the company enacting certain legislative pro- 
visions which were observed the collection 
President Pollard refused accept the loan 
the conditions stipulated the legislature and de- 
manded modification the 

The cashier the Bank Alabama was instructed 
pay over the president the railroad company 
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one half the accumulated two per cent funds.” 
These funds were secured the president and 
the board directors the railway company with 
their personal notes made payable the Governor 
the state. The president and his board were also asked 
guarantee that the road would placed oper- 
ation not later than January 

The route surveyed was eighty-nine miles 
length, twenty-three miles which had been com- 
pleted and were operation 1845. The company 
possessed four locomotives, three passenger cars, 
twenty freight cars, and was earning approximately 
$35,000 per 1847 the road was opened 
Nostagula, distance forty-nine miles. Heavy pur- 
chases iron were made, and the company was suc- 
ceeding spite the inconvenience which had been 
forced endure due the lack local 
order stimulate local interest, the railroad com- 
pany agreed build many branches its system 
the local communities felt free support. There 
was considerable demand for branch roads almost 
every part Alabama because the lack navigable 
streams take care the shipping business. Too, 
the highways Alabama were almost impassable the 
year round. interesting note, however, that 
response the generous offer the railroad company 
allow the attachment branches, only one branch 
line any consequence was built, this one extending 

May, 1851, the Montgomery and West Point rail- 
road was completed and July 1852, was 
daily The road opened connected Mont- 
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gomery with the navigable river system Georgia. 
The opportunities for the farmers this section 
Alabama were much greater than ever before. The 
farmers were now given opportunity choose be- 
tween the gulf markets and those the Atlantic coast. 
The Montgomery and West Point company, under the 
direction President Pollard, earned nine per cent 
dividend its capital During the first year 
its operation the road yielded $173,542.43 gross 
income, but due the fact that almost the entire road 
from Montgomery Nostagula had re-ironed 
was only possible for the company declare net 
dividend eight and one fourth per 

The Montgomery and West Point was the beginning 
the first important northeast and southwest rail- 
road. Not only did form link the connection 
between the northeastern and southwestern sections 
the entire country, but was important project 
far the locality through which passed was con- 
cerned. through connection Pensacola was made 
1861 when the Alabama and Florida railroad was 
Had the War Between the States never 
occurred the Montgomery and West Point railroad, 
with its connecting lines, would have become one 
the flourishing short lines the country. passed 
through fertile agricultural belt, and freight and 
from Pensacola would have been sufficient volume 
keep the road operating top speed. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


AVONDALE AND DEERBROOK PLANTATION DOCUMENTS 


PART 


Mch. 23, [1847] Commenced hauling cottonseed for planting 


with one wagon, beginning with No. put piles 
bushels every rows, 100 ft. apart the other way, being 
100 ft. square equal bus. per acre. finished days. 
should have finished days, but Dick put the piles 
too large heaps. One wagon-body seed full should 
extend over acres, which should bushels seed the 
load bushels per acre. This from actual experiment 
the very greatest abundance, and when sown they should 
be, will more than so. One seed every inch good 
rule by. Hereafter will rub seed dry sand. One 
hand the pen rubbing can keep the wagon busy hauling. 
Seven men splitting rails for outside fence No. finished 
26th. 

Randall the gang together with ploughs replant- 
ing corn, putting manure that was left off first spreading 
around the same. Anderson Emanuel finishing fence be- 
tween settlement hog lot, hauling posts for shed, for 
ploughs gear. Wm. shop, old Sally getting vines 
for front dwelling. Cloudy, light rain cold, wind from 
North. Commenced planting cotton today Deerbrook 
finished 29th, openers, covers, droppers. 

Clear, cold, white frost. Bad weather for corn. Ran- 
dall his gang together with ploughers planting some 
acres old ground, part No. corn, which had 
concluded throw out when first planted, but being 
now too unfavorable for cotton planting, have gone that. 
also replanting corn, not having finished yesterday. 
Finished all night manuring corn second time. Anderson 
hauling posts brace large stable with, also rails out- 
side fence No. putting rails the panel, Wm. 
shop, Jane, Sally, Emanuel preparing ground for planting 
vegetables. 

Clear cold. White frost, 12, cloudy warm, wind 
from south. Corn still looks yellow badly. has had but 
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poor chance. Commenced planting cotton No. with 
openers, covers, droppers, finished days. Last 
day Ned put off. Harrow preferable boards cover 
with. Our harrows should have more broad flat teeth put 
before, set little wider than the behind make 
funnel-shaped. This will bring all the cotton the furrow. 
Another year more pains must taken covering the 
cotton. Anderson Jack hauling rails outside fence 
down the fence next Rees, stopped because the road was 
too boggy haul over. Wm. building shed corn-crib 
for plough gear. 


Mch. Cloudy cold. High winds from Rain 


last night. This has been very cold windy day. Hauling 
cotton-seed 200 acre Bulloch field. were day with 
waggon, day with day with having part the seed 
from Avondale, the balance scraped from where they 
over the whole field and this was the greatest plenty. Men 
putting courses new rails outside fence which John 
Anderson have been hauling for the last days which 
they are today. Wm. Henry are shed corn-crib. 
Finished putting rails far they could hauled today. 
Road too boggy around the fields. Brought from 
No. halfway down the side next Rees. Anderson then 
went hauling cotton-seed Bulloch’s field. Sent Mare 
Maria Sheffield’s Jack, $10.00 insure. 

Clear cold. ICE. Corn cut off the ground again 
places. This makes the second time. Planting Bulloch 
field 200 acres with openers, harrows, droppers. 
the 2nd day, had openers, harrows, droppers. 
the 3rd day the same, finished days, say the 
30th. Men cutting rolling logs piece new ground in- 
side the gate No. finished night. Wm. shed 
corn-crib. finished night. 

Clear cold. White frost. Sunday. Moderated 
night. 

Clear mild, fine for the injured corn, which cut off 
spots the ground. Four men cutting piling logs ahead 
cotton planters. Sally firing heaps new ground in- 
side No. gate. Ned laying off peach orchard for cotton 
finished 30th. Bil shops plough stocks. Henry 
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Emanuel hauling posts brace sleepers loft stable 
hauling cotton-seed from No. which was left after 
planting. 


Mch. Cloudy warm, fine weather for the season. Wm. 


cutting piling logs piece ground stable, bracing 
stable outside, hanging door same, putting trough 
well. Ned breaking piece ground stable for sugar- 
cane, Sally burning logs new ground outside gate 
No. Commenced working corn first time Deerbrook 
with ploughs, finished Apl. 10, losing days building 
fences. 

Cloudy warm, fine growing weather. Corn recovering 
from frost. Planting peach orchard cotton, openers, 
coverers, droppers, finished o’clock. This finishes 
cotton planting, being 328 acres days part another. 
Planting piece ground stable lot sugar-cane 
finished hours time. Ploughers Randall’s gang then 
went picking limbs new ground previous ploughing 
corn, which will tomorrow. Ned Hannah breaking 
cowpen for setting out cabbage. Eight men Deer- 
brook assisting building new fence south side the 
place the whole length. Anderson gone river for lumber. 
Bil B., Henry, Emanuel weighing putting away meat. 
There were follows. 

180 ps. middlings weighting 1716 


painted meat 615 
Enough make allowances middlings 200 per allow- 
ance. Do. joints 300 do. allowances 


box, and there were left hanging some five allowances 
more unpainted hams shoulders which would not put 
with the rest, feared was little tainted. There meat 
enough spare the place until next Jany. The month 
March has been unprecedented for cold. have had 
frosts thick ice several these mornings. The corn 
has been cut down many places the ground twice, but 
now recovering. 


April Clear cool. Commenced ploughing corn the time 


No. the narrow way with scooters. the 2nd 
scooters. Out this number side with very long narrow 
scooters. Finished the 6th o’clock being days 
went No. with shovels. The corn small but within 
the past days looks well. Randall gang putting 
fences through swamps ponds which were left during cold 
weather finished the day. Five hands splitting rails for 
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horse-lot No. three do. getting meat-block for front 
meat-house. Wm. Henry Emanuel covering carriage-house. 
The tanners have hand this time hides goat-hide, 
making also bull do. making all, more—10. 


April Cloudy warm, fine seasonable weather. Commenced 


” 


hoeing corn first time No. with hands. hands, 
finished the 7th o’clock, being days. Hoes then went 
new ground No. open the way through the bushes 
for the ploughs, but found would not do, left much 
trash that would choke them. They then went No. 
following the ploughs. Five hands getting meat-block 
blocks for overseer’s house, post for mule lot sill for lint- 
room. Emanuel, Em. Henry covering carriage-house 
starting new store-room. 

Clear warm. Wm. Wm. slatting store-room, 
finished sides went work ploughs. Sent Mare Winny 
Sheffield’s Jack $10 insure. 

Sunday. Clear hot. 

hand this day meat hogs. Out this num- 
ber are settlement together with boars young 
sows wild sows given Gay. Our breeding sows 
number and our pigs ........ One other meat-hog runs with 
Cowart’s with Davis. Cloudy warm. Clear 
o’clock hot. Fanny had colt. 

Cloudy hot. slight sprinkle rain last night. Plant- 
ing pumkins with hands, commencing No. finished 
Ploughing corn time No. with shovels commencing 
o’clock the day, finished 8th being days. Wm. 
Emanuel, Sally odd jobs. Cotton presents fine 
stand No. which was field planted. Can seen from 
one end the row the other sufficiently thick. This makes 
the day since commenced planting. Have had rain 
except slight sprinkle last night since was planted. Since 
the month set in, the weather has been most propitious for 
the crops. Oats look badly small. They were sown too thin. 
the 7th cotton could seen the whole row also Bul- 
lock field. 

Sally odd jobs. Commenced hauling corn the time 
No. one o’clock with hands finished 9th 
o’clock being days. 

Cloudy hot. Clear o’clock. 
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April Cloudy hot. Ploughing corn the time acres 
No. with scooters finished 10th with the assistance 
ploughs from Deerbrook. This finishes 1st ploughing 
corn, say 160 acres with ploughs, having commenced 
the finished 10th, being days altogether. Hoeing corn 
o’clock finished 12th o’clock, being days. Hands 
then went covering cotton nook No. which was left 
uncovered harrows. 
Emanuel hauling corn for last days Mr. Gay’s. Sally 

sprinkle. 
Clear warm. Commenced seeding Bullock field with 
days hrs. Men went No. Cotton has come this 
year after being planted weeks. Commenced seeding cotton 
Deerbrook with ploughs hoeing the same with 
hands finished o’clock the 20th finished hoeing 
28th. Finished 2nd ploughing 29th. Cotton many places 
has leaves. Wm. Emanuel cutting out fence-row aside 
settlement hay-lot. Sally chopping bushes ground- 
nut field. 


Clear cool. Commenced chopping out cotton 
time 200 acre Bullock field with hands finished the 

20th, being days. Hands were bunched, then went No. 
Sally hoeing sorn potato patch. Wm. Emanuel haul- 
ing corn. There will cotton pickers Avondale and 


Deerbrook this year. 
Clear cool. Hot o’clock. Sally hoeing corn 
potato patch. Wm. Emanuel hauling corn. Discovered 
day No. corn thousands black shining bugs, larger 
than flea, but hop they do. They seem take off the 
surface the corn-blade above below, which causes the 
blade wither die. This field was oats last year. 
the 20th they had disappeared, not seriously injuring corn. 
heavy wind. Wm. Emanuel, Sally hoeing potato 
patch, finished 16th, and went into orchard. 
Clear very cold. Fires comfortable. Siding cotton 
No. with ploughs finished 19th o’clock being 
this year the 8th May, after being planted weeks. 
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April Clear cool. Wm. Emanuel, Sally cutting 


down bushes cotton, orchard, finished 21st, then 
went cutting down bushes corn No. new ground. 

Sunday, clear hot. 

Cloudy cool. Siding cotton orchard with 
shovels, finished hours, went Bullock 200 acres 
field. This day finished first ploughing cotton, 328 acres 
days with ploughs. 

Commenced ploughing cotton 2nd time 200 acre 
Bullock field with shovels, forming the bed entire. This 
second ploughing done before working corn 2nd time, 
account having had rains since its (that the corn) 
working. grass has come up. Finished 24th o’clock 
being days went No. Cloudy mild. Cotton 
many places has leaves. 

Cloudy mild. Chopping cotton 1st time No. 120 
acres with hands finished 27th o’clock, being 
days, then went chopping down bushes all the new 
ground No. finished night. This finished 1st chop- 
Cotton many places has leaves. 

Cloudy mild, light sprinkle rain last night. Wm. 
Emanuel, Sally chopping bushes new ground corn 
No. 

Clear hot. Anderson hauling corn river for suf- 
load. 

Cloudy warm. Hands working roads. 

Sunday. Cloudy cold. Fire comfortable all day. 

Clear cool. Ploughing cotton 2nd time No. 
with shovels forming the bed entire finished 28th 
before night, being days then went breaking piece 
new ground inside gate No. for pumkins. This 
finishes 2nd ploughing cotton, having commenced 20th, 
being days it. Cotton now perfectly clean. 

Clear cool. 

Clear cool. Cotton many places has leaves.. Hoe 
hands chopping down bushes new ground corn No. 
finished same afternoon went new ground No. 

Clear mild. Ploughing corn 2nd time new ground 
No. the wide way with shovels. The reason for 
ploughing the corn after the second ploughing cotton in- 
stead before was account weather. were waiting 
for rain none had fallen since the first working, nor has 
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there been any yet. None since March. Finished 
May o’clock, being days went No. Ander- 
son hauling cotton the river for Ireland. Wm. 
Emanuel working ploughs the shop. Sally chopping 
down bushes new ground No. Hoe hands chopping 
down bushes new ground No. corn, finished 
night. Light rain warm. Fine rain o’clock. 


April hands chopping down bushes low ground 


No. No. finished o’clock. Sally planting pum- 
kins new ground No. Wm. Emanuel footing 
ploughs. 


May Cloudy warm. Fine growing weather. Light rain 


noon. This day gave the negroes both places barbecue 
reward for good and expeditious work since com- 
menced working the crops. date have ploughed over 
corn once, ploughed over cotton twice, (siding and then 
breaking out middles). Have commenced ploughing corn the 
2nd time. Hove hoed over corn once entire hoed new 
ground the same, say acres, twice. Have chopped over 
all cotton once and are ready over again, which 
will commence Monday. The hands thus far have bunched 
hoeing. Besides, have chopped down all bushes low 
places the different fields. Cotton presents fine stand, 
free from all disease, and many places half-knee high. 
Corn good condition, rather small for the time year, 
but healthy. has suffered somewhat for want rain, 
having had none since 21st March until yesterday, the 30th 
April. Oats are small impaired first cold then 
drought. they cannot planted early the fall, 
preferable wait until January. The crop entirely free 
from grass the best order have ever seen for the time 
year. This day agreed take for portion hogs (for 
the raising which have given Allen Gay 300 bushels 
corn) One hundred all, say pigs sows. This num- 
soon they (the oats) are saved. 

Sunday. Cloudy warm. Light rain till o’clock. 

Raining lightly warm. Steady rain all day, much 
needed. Hoeing cotton 2nd time. Commenced acre 
Bullock field with hands. this working they are tasked 
wherever the cotton bunches. They bring two 
stalks wherever they stand single. Each stalk allowed 
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remain regardless their proximity one another. Gave 
the men 5000 yards the women 4000 yds. which they 
finished with one two exceptions the women, notwith- 
standing has rained all day. Next day gave men 8000 
yards which they finished. Cotton coming thick the 
chops. Some few lice. great deal half leg high. 
Finished 11th o’clock, being days went 
No. Instructed Lewis Gay the banding marking 
calves, not alter the brown spotted no-horned calf, but 
let him run bull. Sent Mares Fanny Kitty 
Sheffield’s Jack $10.00 insure. Wm. Sally planting 
pumkins new ground No. missing corn low 
places No. finished 6th went cotton orchard. 
Ploughing corn the wide way with shovels. will 
average thigh high, finished the 8th o’clock, being 
days, then went No. 


May Cloudy mild. great deal cotton halfway 


knee. 

thigh. 

Clear cool. Cotton coming finely where they 
have chopped over, having been the ground six weeks. 

Clear cool. 

Cloudy mild. Fine rain, thunder lightning. 

Sunday, clear warm. Gave Allen Gay plat grant 
lot land 4th District Early county, also titles from 
Mama James Bulloch the same, which the latter re- 
quests have sold price over $150.00. 

Clear cool. Ploughing corn 2nd time No. the 
narrow way with shovels. have ploughed this field 
both times the narrow way experiment, the field 
alongside it, No. was ploughed time the narrow way 
and 2nd time the wide way. Finished 12th, being nearly 
days and went corn Potato patch, and finished night, 
and next day went 200 acre Bulloch field cotton. Mr. 
Harris got ten head cattle branded They consisted 
cows, calves, yearling heifer, bull. The bull 
was butchered. Saw forms cotton this day for first time. 

Clear cool. 

Cloudy warm. Showers rain. Hoeing cotton 
No. 2nd time with hands, having commenced yesterday 
o’clock, bringing two stalks this working. 
looks finely. Finished 17th, being days, and then went 
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Bulloch 200 acre field, making the time with hoes 
cotton and bring stalk. Bought two new locks and 
put one Duck coop and one kitchen. 

May Clear cool. Unusually for this season. Com- 
menced ploughing cotton 3rd time this season 200 acre 
Bulloch field with ploughs, siding with half shovel, 
breaking out middles with sweeps. 

Clear cool. This day branded calves with letters 
HN. Gave Lewis Gay, Jr. $10.00 enable him pay 
Sheffield for getting ten head cattle belonging the 
other place for which ought not require over seventy- 
five cents per head. Also settle Postoffice account. 

Sunday. Clear warm. o’clock very hot, fine 
growing weather. Cotton many places knee high and has 
two forms it. 

Cloudy warm. Heavy showers rain last night. 

Commenced hoeing cotton 3rd time 200 acre Bul- 
loch field with hands, bringing one stalk. Cotton 
many places knee high and has two forms many stalks. 
perfectly healthy and free disease except occasionally 
few lice. The corn will average thigh high, some stalks 
high head. Oats are heading but are quite low. Potatoes 
look finely. Sugar-cane looks remarkably well. Left Early 
county for Athens. 
Corn tassel. For the past week has rained daily. 

Left with Imogene milk-pans, tin buckets, qt. cup, salt 
bottle, jars, large milk-pails, piggins, churn, 
trays, old pan, Alleck spider, Milley keeler, Franky 
tub, Gay pot. Left washed pr. sheets, cases, 
bolster, towels, tablecloth, traycover, crumb cloth, 
linen, nightgown. 

June Saw cotton-blooms many fifty that day. Com- 

menced hoeing cotton 4th time. 

Finished laying corn planting peas. Cotton waist- 

high lice injuring it. 


” 


Commenced ploughing cotton 4th time. 
Finished saving oats. 
July Commenced saving fodder finished Aug. 2nd. 
Aug. date have had most unusually wet season. 
Forty-eight days rain. Cotton has shedded very much. 
Finished saving fodder. 

Rain still continuous. 
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Aug. Commenced picking cotton Avondale. 
do. do. do. Deerbrook. picking from 
lbs. and some over 100 per day. Got over pick- 
ing days. Boll worm and form worm injuring cotton 
very much. The form worm pierces the form just before 
blooming causes drop off. Rains from once twice 


week. 

1847 Picked date Deerbrook 9,000 lbs. cotton. 
Sept. do. do. 19,000 do. 

do. do. 35,000 do. 
Oct. do. do. 56,000. bags picked. 

Nov. do. do. 85,000 Ibs. 

” 23 
Dec. bags picked, river. 
Jan. 1848. Picked date Deerbrook 169,155 lbs. bags. 
Feb. do. do. 103 do. 

108 do. 


Picked date Avondale 
Nov. packed. 
Jan. 275,425. Finished picking this day, Jan. 13. 
Dec. 1847 Arrived Early. First bale cotton recd. 
Ft. Gaines was the 26th Aug. from Col. Toney brought 
12% ct. The first Augusta was 2nd Sept. 
Rainy. Packing cotton odd jobs. 
Cloudy cold. All hands hauling corn from No. 
Clear cold. Hauling corn from No. packing cotton. 
Sunday. Clear cold. 
Hauling Corn from No. with wagon. Clear cold. 
Digging potatoes. Killing hogs. 
1st killing hogs weighing 2,130 lbs. 
Killing hogs Deerbrook. weighing 2,190 lbs. 
5 ” 400 ” 


Jan. 
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Digging potatoes all hands. Clear cold. 

potatoes being days with all hands saved house full, 
banks eating potatoes for planting. 

Cleaning till 12, then cotton picking. Rainy 
warm. 

road. Balance picking cotton. Cloudy 
warm. 

Lost day. Heavy rain. 

Sunday. Clear warm. 

cotton. Rainy cold. 

do. Clear cold. Sent hides the 
tanner exchanged for leather. 

Picking cotton. Anderson hauling cotton. Clear cold. 

do. do. do. 

do. do. do. 

24th. Picking cotton. Clear cold. 

Sunday. Clear cold. 

hands killing hogs. This day agreed give 
McDowell Eighty dollars for hire Toby for year 1848. 
Gave him note. 

All hands picking cotton. 

do. do. Cloudy cool. 

do. do. This day Collier 
took charge Deerbrook the rate $300 per annum for 
his services. This day Morley took charge Avondale 
the rate $300 per annum for his services. (discharged him) 

hands picking cotton. The past month has been 
unusually severe. are still occupied picking cotton. 

1848 

hands pk. cotton. Cloudy cool. 

Sunday. Clear cool. 

cotton ginning. Clear cool. 
do. Cloudy cold. 
do. Clear cool. 
do. Cloudy mild. 
do. Clear mild. 
do. Cloudy cool. 

Sunday do. 

Picking cotton ginning. Clear cold. 

do. Cloudy cool. 

do. mild. This day finished picking 
cotton Avondale 275,425 seed cotton. 
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Jan. This day commenced cleaning up, beginning with all 
hands No. for oats, finished same day. Cloudy cool. 


Crops for 1848 Avondale. Cotton No. 5—120 acres 

Corn No. 6—120 acres field 

170 acres 

Potatoes 340 

Peach orchard acres 

mules 


Jan. 14, 1848. Crop for 1848 Deerbrook 


Potatoes No. 65a. horse 
Corn No. a.) mare 
120 
Cotton No. acres 


180 

Finished picking cotton Deerbrook 169,155 lbs. seed cotton. 

Ginning both places. Bil shop. 
Jan. Commenced ploughing oats No. with shovels 
went next day with finished say acres 22nd. 
Clearing No. for corn finishing 18th. Randall 
women scrubbing low places it. Packing cotton. 

Sunday. Clear warm. 

22nd. Cloudy warm. Ginning. Anderson hauling manure. 
Same yesterday. do. 

do. splitting rails. do. 
do. killing hogs. Cold. 
Randall women cleaning out fence corners 


do. Packing cotton. Mild. 
Sunday. do. Cool. 

Commenced breaking corn land No. with 
shovels, finished 27th. Hauling cotton-seed for manure 
No. with two wagons finished days. Ginning 
cleaning out fence corners Nos. Clear cool. 


No. 


Jan. 


Feb. 
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Same yesterday commenced cleaning No. 
for corn finished all but day’s work went No. 
being days it. Cloudy mild. 

do. Rain warm. 

Dick hauling rails burnt fence 
No. 

do. Cool. Commenced breaking No. for corn 
with shovels finished Feb. say 100 acres, went 
bedding cotton No. 

do. cotton-seed No. with two wagons 
finished days, making days altogether. 

Sunday. Rain mild. 

Same Saturday. Clear do. 

do. Packing cotton. Cloudy cold. 

do. Rain do. Agreed give Collier $500 per 
annum for his services furnish overseer out 
this for Deerbrook. 

do. Cloudy cool. Finished ginning this day. 

do. Cleaning No. for cotton finished the 
being days. Loaned Dr. Hill two large coils Kentucky 
rope weighing 200 lbs. and the disc. 

Commenced bedding cotton land No. with 
shovels. 9th but ploughs, laying off corn land 
finished bedding 11th. being days went No. 
were days longer than ought have been, owing the 
stiffness land. 

Sunday. Very cold. 

Same Saturday. Cleaning new ground part No. 
finished 9th went No. Hauling cotton river. 
Bil shop. 

do. Commenced laying off corn land the wide way 
No. with ploughs finished 10th—2 days. Commenced 
cleaning No. o’clock finished 16th. Went 
Mill house cut Bulloch field. 

off corn land No. the wide way with 
two ploughs finished 14th, being days. Agreed give 
Mr. Anthony $56 for repairing gear, screw-box, making 
lint-room Deerbrook for plumbing gear Avondale. 
Paid him. 

do. Bedding No. with shovels 15th 600, 
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Mch. do. finished 4th Mch being days. 


were detained this field owing its being stubble. 

Sunday. Cool. 

Same work Saturday. Clear cool. 

laying off corn land narrow way No. with ploughs 
finished 18th went No. 

do. Cloudy mild. Randall women cleaning 
acre cut Bulloch field finished 17th. Peach trees 
bloom. 

Cloudy warm. Rolling logs mill-house 
cut Bulloch field finished same day. Bil hauling rails. 

do. Cloudy warm. All hands except ploughers 
gone other place assist cleaning up. Laying off corn 
land No. with ploughs beginning o’clock the 
narrow way finished 19th. 

All hands except ploughers making fence between 
potato patch No. Bil shop. This day finished lay- 
ing off corn land, 170 acres, requiring days it. Laid 
off wide way with two ploughs narrow way with four. 

Sunday. Cloudy warm. Light rain. 

Commenced spreading cotton-seed No. previous 
planting corn, with hands. Light rain finished spread- 
ing o’clock then went planting finished 22nd. 
being day, losing portion this time rain. Three 
wagons hauling cotton river. Bil shop. Still bedding 
No. with ploughs. 

Same yesterday. Rainy warm. Heavy rain. 

Same yesterday. Heavy rain. Picking cotton doing 
odd jobs during the intervals rain. Heavy rain warm. 
This day finished packing cotton. 

Spreading seed No. previous planting corn with 
hands, beginning o’clock, having lost fore part 
day heavy rain being too wet plough. Cloudy warm. 
Heavy rain. 

All hands knocking down stalks No. being too 
wet plant corn plough. Cloudy cool raining. 

Lost day owing rain. Have had rain every day this 
week. Rain cold. 

Sunday. Sent Mr. Cowart rope bagging. 

Planting corn No. with hands finished Mch. 
were days spreading seed planting altogether. Still 


bedding No. Bil shop. Three wagons hauling 
cotton river. 
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Mch. do. Same yesterday. 
April hauling rails. Finished planting corn 


today, having been days spreading seed planting, say 
170 acres. commenced Feb. 21st were delayed heavy 
rains. 

Commenced clearing No. with hands, finished 11th, 
being days, losing day rain, went new ground 
No. Delivered Williams the tanner 800 wt. fodder 
cts. per hundred. 

Marking altering hogs. Rain. 

do. Cool. This day counted hogs Avondale. There 
were 280 all out this number there will 150 meat 
hogs for next fall. There were hogs first spaying 
Deerbrook. 

Sunday. White frost very cold. Ice, clear cold. 

Bil Anderson putting roof meat-house Deer- 
brook finished 10th. 

o’clock Clear cool. 

Clear mild. 

Rain warm. 

Clear cold. 

Clear cold. Heavy frost. Anderson hauling peavines. 
Bil shop. Cutting logs new ground No. which 
have fallen since clearing up. First planting corn 
No. well up. That No. sprouting ground. 

Sunday. Clear mild. Hannah K’s. daughter born. 

Mr. Anthony Bil work Deerbrook. Cloudy 
mild. Rolling logs new ground No. which have 
fallen since first cleaning finished o’clock went 
fence No. patch. Bil shop. Putting fence 
between No. potato patch. 

Clearing orchard with hands for potatoes 
finished same day. Clear cold. Light frost. This day 
finished clearing whole plantation, viz. oats, corn, cotton, 
potato land. commenced clearing Jan. have 
finished less time than ever did, although have had 
more log rolling than usual. 

Bedding acres out No. with ploughs begin- 
ning finished 16th, being days. This finishes 
cotton land. Men cutting logs fallen since cleaning 
women putting fences between Nos. scrubibng 
low places No. Anderson hauling rails. 
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April Replanting corn putting cotton-seed which was 


left over. Clear cold. Light frost. 

Bedding acres peach orchard for potatoes with 
ploughs finished same day. Clear mild. Planting potatoes 
with hands, all hands, finished acres, 18. 
Left the balance, acres, set out vines drawings. 
Anderson hauling rails. Bil shop. 

All hands planting potatoes. Cloudy mild. Com- 
menced hauling cotton-seed for planting with wagon 
Mile House. Out 20th wagons, wagons, 
finished 23rd, say 340 acres ground. Another year 
must commence haul out days before planting, with 
wagon. Anderson hauling timber Deerbrook. 

Sunday. Cloudy warm. 

Commenced planting cotton with openers, droppers, 
coverers Mile House cut, finished 25th breakfast, 
being days, say 340 acres, then gave the rest the day 
hands. From experience this year, corn comes 
better, either rough smooth ground, when covered with 
harrow. Corn which planted thickest has done best this 
year. Hereafter must plant thicker guard against bad 


With this instalment the Quarterly concludes the publication the Avon- 

e and Deerbrook plantation documents. The old ledger contains a few 
more pages, but they are of the same general nature as that part which 
has been published. 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 


Warrenton, Va., from wounds received the battle 
Manassas, August 30th, 1862, MITCHELL, son 
days. was member Capt. Jarrett’s Company, Jackson 
County Volunteers, No. left home the 9th June, 1861. 
joined the Church when twelve years old, and remained 
consistent member until his death. was brave man and 
patriot soldier. bore the toils and hardships comp life 
seventeen months. was one that charged battery and took 
the battle before Richmond; and with smile upon his counten- 
ance, said could see the blaze come out the mouth the 
cannon. never was heard complain murmur word about 
his fare camps. was beloved all his company and all 
who knew him. When his father visited him Warrenton, about 
three weeks after was wounded, found him with smile upon 
his countenance, braving his sufferings with patience and fortitude. 
Just before died, being asked lady had any word 
send home, said, “Yes; tell them meet Heaven.” 
She asked him felt was going there. said yes. then 
asked them sing, and they sung song. “How happy are they 
who their Saviour obey, and have laid their treasure above.” 
got very happy while they were singing and said, hold 
hand,” and shouted; and just then his happy spirit took 
its flight. never saw more happy death,” said the lady who 
waited him. gone home glory have doubt. Then 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, dry your tears, for 
your loss his eternal gain. FRIEND 


Southern Watchman, March 25, 1863. 


Died, Clarke county, Ga., the 18th day April, 
1868, Serg. BENJ. Crow, Co. Col. Fain’s infantry Reg. 
Ga. Vols. 

Bennie enlisted the service his invaded Country the 
12th day May, 1862. was good soldier, always his post, 
and ever ready spill his heart’s blood defending his country 
from the assaults foes from without within. was rapidly 
proceeding the counties Habershom, Hall and White arrest 
deserters and all others who should oppose the cause freedom, 
when the fell monster death o’ertook him. 

Bennie was snatched away and the bloom and vigor 
youth, and little before arrived the soldier’s much loved 
and much thought haven—home, after having been absent 


‘ 
iva 
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ever since his first enlistment. leaves many dear relatives and 
friends mourn his loss. his bereaved parents would say 


Southern Watchman, May 1863. 


Vicksburg, Miss., April 1863, nervous fever, Serg. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, the 35th year his age, after painful 
illness thirteen days, thus depriving our army another patriot, 
leaving bereaved family mourn the loss affectionate 
husband and kind and gentle father, and numerous friends sigh 
his departure. All mourn, but not those without hope, for 
they feel assured that their loss his eternal gain, while associat- 
ing with angels and the spirits just men made perfect, the 
Paradise God. 

The deceased had been faithful and consistent member 
the Methodist Episcopal Church from his earliest boyhood. Fol- 
lowing the peaceful pursuits farmer, never was more 
happy than the midst his famly, but the call his native 
South forth and help repel the invading foe, justified him 
leaving the fond allurements home, and April, 1862, 
became member the Jackson Farmers, Capt. Bennett, 
all which company endeared himself, his uniform good 
conduct. Here made the high resolve buckle his armor 
and hence, battle for his country and his God. His com- 
rades have example before them the death Christian 
and soldier; and they walk the weary rounds the sentinel, 
each passing gale will seem whisper: arms— 
companions bosom, and dear little ones, all whom 
have left behind, faithful the trusts committed your 
keeping, and, perserving the end, come hither.” 


Southern Watchman, May 13, 1863. 


a 
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WHO’S WHO 


Natalie Bocock teaches history the Athens High School, 
Athens, Georgia. She graduate the University Georgia. 


Kentucky. received 1932 the degree Doctor Philosophy 
from Duke University. 


pursued graduate work Harvard University, and now teaches 
Afton, New York. 


Lucia Monroe (Mrs. John Monroe) concludes her 
plantation documents this number. 


Eunice Ross Perkins teaches history Lainer High School for 
Boys, Macon, Georgia. 


Reba Strickland native Georgia, who was educated 
Brenau College and Columbia University. She teaches the 
Eastside High School, Paterson, New Jersey. 


John Wade well-known Southern writer, who teaches 
English Vanderbilt University. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Georgia. Pageant Years. Mary Savage Anderson, 
Elfrida Renne Barrow, Elizabeth Mackay Screven, Martha 


Gallaudet Waring. (Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 1933. Pp. 
xiv, 245.) 


The ladies who put this book together did fine thing. 
their 230 pages they present sort calendar most the 
notable happenings Georgia between June 1539 and January 
1933. accurate calendar, too—and broadly wise one. 
accord with the aim announced their introduction, the 
authors are always direct and pointed; and, always aware the 
many-sidedness history, they reflect their book the shifting 
cultural trends the state with great scrupulousness they 
those that are purely governmental military. 

Several years ago book-reviewers the country over hit upon 
the phrase, workmanlike, and, true their genus, they bled 
the word cold before they abandoned it. pity, because 
that the idea one would like convey about every aspect 
this book. Truly, the authors not take account Atticus 
Haygood, Stephen Miller, George Pierce, nor Oliver 
Prince; and their generally superb index they fail list their 
adequate reckoning with Thompson page 114. But only 
finical captiousness could emphasize these omissions work 
that the whole phenomenally comprehensive. 

Each the twelve chapters—the longest which deals with 
the period 1799-1835—is prefaced brief essay generali- 
zation. These essays are practically the only blocks prose 
the book long enough indicative its quality historical 
writing; and what they indicate flattering. Practically the only 
stylistic ineptitudes that linger reader’s mind are the one 
page where the colonial law tumbles into rhetorical pit-fall and 
emerges and the one page where the Supreme 
Court said have “handed down decisions Stentorian tones.” 

The workmanlikness the book, grateful is, depends 
upon the mechanical trick scholarship, which thrives well 
one soil another. The sophistication the writing and the 
mature taste involved the selection the thirteen delightful 
illustrations may well the peculiar out-growth Savannah. 

Savannah the citadel whatever relics one may still find 
the now too fully submerged coastal culture Georgia. 
interesting wonder this book’s point origin does not ex- 
plain its distinction, and inquire its authors, themselves most 
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valid products the coastal culture, are concerned defend 
that culture. they are not, not many are, indeed. And 
one is, one cannot keep asking similar book, issuing from 
Savannah, say, 1983 would likely involve reviewer’s 
thinking connection, somehow, with Bloomsbury rather 
than with Passaic. 

Now there was considerable man Georgia who believed 
that the coastal culture, all that implied, should prevail 
permanently. was Jones, Jr., and advocated his be- 
lief with great ardour and great intelligence. There was another 
considerable man, Henry Grady, who, whatever modifications 
may have been his mind, advocated with great ardour and in- 
telligence principles that necessarily made for the further sub- 
mergence the precise ideals Jones prized. 

Jones’s city, this book, must least imply its verdict be- 
tween these men. straw telling how the wind blows 
straw?—it hurtling hill-side) note that the extremely 
courteous mention Jones neglects utterly touch upon the 
phase his activity that lay nearest his heart, his recognition 
the social hazard that lies overgreat concern with values 
that are primarily fiscal. The similarly courteous mention 
Grady attributes him “an unfailing grasp for the thing that 
really counted,” and trait that “made everything that said 

this hill-side, released these coastal ladies, swoops now 
charmingly across the Georgia heavens—really charmingly—and 
everybody who even half anybody must very grateful 
them for the spectacle. But the portentous thing this: that since 
people will hurtle things, from straws continents, there should 
hand always somebody who both philosophic and aggres- 
sive the hurtling—and what assurance there, the world 
wags, that 1983 will have bred Georgia these ladies’ 
parallel? WADE 


History Lumpkin County for the First Hundred Years, 1832- 
1932. Andrew Cain, (Atlanta: Stein Printing Com- 
pany, 1932. Pp. 506.) 


This history covers all the important elements which went into 
the make-up Lumpkin County. Naturally the Cherokees must 
occupy important position, and the treatment this subject 
Professor Cain has done his best work. The two important towns, 
Auraria and Dahlonega, receive considerable attention. Other sub- 
jects treated Professor Cain are the old United States mint, 
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gold mining, education, religion, and journalism. list the 
public officials the county from the beginning given and 
the marriage records since the Civil War are included. 

common fault county histories their disjointed con- 
struction and consequently the halting gait which they proceed. 
This the main criticism that can applied this work. great 
many newspaper excerpts are reproduced over which the reader 
must stumble tries proceed; would have been much 
better had this information been digested the author and 
smoothed out into the narrative. Professor Cain was amply able 
carry out this process well demonstrated those parts 
the work where chose so. One led believe that the 
press time was the greatest enemy the author. 

Nevertheless, this work not the result hard labor wasted. 
Professor Cain has collected here great deal valuable in- 
formation, and for doing deserves not only the thanks the 
citizens Lumpkin County but all who are interested the 
history the state. 


Our Times. The United States, 1900. IV. The War Begins, 
Mark Sullivan. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
Pp. xxii, 629. 


This the fourth volume Mark Sullivan’s interesting de- 
scription the times which have receded far enough allow the 
distance lend certain enchantment and charm the view 
the middle-aged and become new story the young. Mr. 
Sullivan begins dramatically, though perhaps somewhat illogically, 
with the assassination the Austrian Crown Prince and then 
drops back discuss thousand things that happened America 
Henry Ford’s and the jokes about it, tells about the 
new words that entered into the American language and explains 
how the expression “bring home the bacon” originated; tells 
how Carnegie made his fortune and what though ought 
done with it; and tells how the people danced, what they sang, 
what books they read, and what they saw the theatre. 
politics, Taft and Roosevelt fill many pages, first fast friends 
and then bitter enemies. Sullivan gives some new information 
how the rift took place. The last part the book made 
diary form, recounting from day day the important happen- 
ings. This book, like its predecessors, makes interesting reading, 
and leads one hope that Mr. Sullivan will keep about ten years 


behind the vanguard time and continue recreate the past 
long shall live. 
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American Population Before the Federal Census 1790. 
Evarts Greene and Virginia Harrington. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1932. Pp. xxiv, 228. $3.50.) 


vast amount tedious work was expended securing the 
information here set forth. Prior the appearance this book, 
there had been two important efforts arrive the number 
American people before the first census 1790. The best known 
these was Century Population Growth. Professor Greene 
has made use these works, but his greatest labor has been 
tracing down thousands references population counts and 
estimates the voluminous documents the colonial period. 
These has listed according the colonies and local divisions 
inside the colonies, but has not attempted the rather impossible 
task correlating these various estimates and explaining the wide 
discrepancies. For instance, various estimates give the following 
numbers people Georgia: 1740, 1,200; 1741, 14,000; 
1749, 6,0000, including negroes; and 1751, 2,120. Neces- 
sarily great deal explaining would required reconcile 
such variations. The purpose this book give the raw 
the information obtainable; the refining must done the in- 
dividual person the field his particular interest. source 
book for such information, this work great value. 


Memories Southern Woman Letters. Grace King. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. 398. $3.50.) 


This delightfully written book woman letters who 
lived and wrote atmosphere more romance than reality. 
Miss King was intensely Southern though not narrow, and she 
never forgot her loyalty her section. She grew New 
Orleans not long after the Civil War that the scars and 
memories the conflict did not have their effect upon her out- 
look. The discovery was made that she could write, and soon she 
was producing books about heroes and heroic times and articles 
for the best known magazines the times. She visited much 
the North where she moved the highest literary circles. She 
knew well the Clements’s, the Warners’, the Mabies’, and others. 
She spent great deal time Europe and enjoyed thoroughly 
the charm the Old Countries, the charm that was particularly 
apparent the cultured and the discriminating. 

Whether one interested New Orleans and Louisiana, the 
mountains North Carolina, New England, Europe, this book 
will amply repay good pleasure and enjoyment and sound 
instruction the person who reads it. 


| 
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The Free Negro Family. Study Family Origins before the 
Civil War. Franklin Frazier. (Nashville: Fisk University 
Press, 1932. Pp. xii, $0.75.) 


This study with statistical tendency dealing with free 
negroes. Though the title states that relates the ante-bellum 
period, there considerable following the families into 
the post-bellum period. The author mentions name some 
the families and others refers indirection. The study 
complete could well have been made. Long quotations with 
some them French retard progress through the small volume, 
which somewhat difficult read otherwise. 


Little Aleck. Life Alexander Stephens. The Fighting 
Vice-President the Confederacy. By. Ramsay Richardson. 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1932. Pp. 359. $3.50.) 


This book written lively personal style. makes Little 
Aleck live again the flesh and blood, what there was him. 
Mrs. Richardson has not sought give full rounded picture 
Stephens public man, though, course, his political career 
comes much into the picture. those who want know Little 
Aleck person, this book will great help; those who 
would understand his political philosophy and the times which 
lived this book will somewhat disappointment. 


The Eighteenth Amendment and our Foreign Relations. 
Robert Jones. (New York: Thomas Crowell Company, 1933. 
Pp. viii, 192. $1.75.) 


Here interesting straightforward account the inter- 
national aspect prohibition. The conflicts with foreign countries 
and the consequent conventions and treaties are taken and 
discussed clear readable style. whole chapter given 
the I’m Alone case. Professor Jones has produced excellent book 
subject that fast fading into ancient history. 
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